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Arr. I.—Reflections on a sick Bed. No. Il. 


Gop visits me daily, though he sometimes frowns and corrects 
yet there is an honour conferred in receiving a visit from the King 
of kings. He often “turns away his wrath;” and “though he vi- 
sits our faults with rods, yet he will not take away his love.” His 
“glorious power” can give “patience, and long suffering with joy- 
fulness,” under the severest trials, ‘This excites in us a proper sense 
of his sovereign right to dispose of us, as it did in Aaron, who 
“held his peace,” when subjected to one of the severest trials; and, 
also, in Eli, who said, under an afflictive bereavement, “It is the 
Lord; let him do as seemeth him good.’? By this we also become 
duly impressed with a sense of his justice and wisdom in dealing 
with us; that though “clouds and darkness are round about him, 
and his path in the mighty waters,” too deep for us to comprehend 
his goings, yet faith can discern propriety, wisdom, and tender 
mercy in the darkest hour of adversity. There is ground of com- 
fort in this consideration, that Jehovah Jesus has, “in all our afflic- 
tions,” a fellow feeling”—is not one who cannot be touched with 
“the feeling of our infirmities’’—that “he is able to suecour”— 
with him compassions flow. By these visitations he invites and 
constrains us to “come away with him” to his mansions prepared. 
“Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away” from this abode 
of sin and suffering. Alas! we poor pilgrims have nothing to take 
with us, we leave nothing; our travelling money is expended, all 
squandered; yet we need not care, for we will soon get home to a 
rich Father. When in want, he will send us a morsel by some 
raven, a messenger to strengthen us on our journey. And if a tra- 
veller have only enough of means to reach home, where there is in 
rich store an abundance, he esteems himself happy. Perhaps we 
set too high a value upon mercies, and helps, the pleasant shining of 
“the candle of the Lord,” and the gracious manifestations of his 
loving-kindness to us in this dreary night. When we reach home, 
we shall no more need these; for the “ Sun of righteousness ”’ shall 
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shed his comforting light, and all nations shall be filled with his 
fulness, and shall glory in his brightness. 

The book of Providence is full of instruction, and is a happy sub- 
ject for meditation. The compendium of all true science is, Pro- 
vidence, our own hearts, and the gospel of saving grace. This is 
the only study worthy of man, and the only seience that can dig- 
nify, the only wisdom that can conduct us to honour and immortal 
bliss. Affliction is an excellent stimulus to the study of these. It 
makes us “remember the way which the Lord led us these forty 
vears”’ of all our life, “in the wilderness ”’ of this world of wo, “to 
humble us and to prove us”’ by these sore trials, “to know what 
was in our heart,” how much of resignation, how much of repining 
and desponding; that he might have the evidence “ whether we 
would keep his commandments or not,” whether we weuld still 
love and serve him, though he chasten us. “ Whoso is wise, and 
will observe these things,”’ to examine the dealings of Providence, 
and to see what effect these have on his own heart, whether they 
excite in him humility and love, “he shall understand the love and 
kindness of the Lord.’”’ 

« Disease warns me that my sand-glass is near run out: that the 
“ number of my months are fast filling up.” Oh! that my case may 
not be such as is expressed in the complaint of old, “ the harvest is 
past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved.”” They are wise 
who improve the light of the day, and make sure work for eternity; 
“for the night cometh, wherein no man can work.” How is our 
life like a candle, which lives by its own consumption, is fed by 
that which, while it causes it to emit a pleasant lucid flame, also de- 
vours it, and is useful only while it shines. If, while the lamp of 
life burns, we only use its light to walk safely over the slippery 
paths and dangerous precipices in our journey, if we only learn to 
die well, our candle shall not have shined in vain, our life shall be 
one of great usefulness. 

How much does the theatre of human life seem like a puppet 
show, or like a masquerade, a great stage performance, in which 
we, the actors, represent other characters than ourselves, and ar- 
rayed, some in gorgeous habiliments, some in rags, we strut about 
on this public stage, gazed at and admired, none suspecting it a the- 
atrical performance, till death closes the scene, when, each assumes 
his real character. In this drama some act kings, some as the wise 
and noble of the earth, some as “ hunger-bitten ” paupers, some as the 
humble followers of the divine Saviour; but death takes off the garb. 
restores all to their original oneness, earth, and leaves no distinc- 
tions but moral, which is their only real character. While pity 
might drop a tear over the vain aspirations of many, who “seek 
for themselves great things,” and make showy pretensions, yet the 
joyful approbation of Heaven is given to the followers of the Lam), 
when they assume the character, and claim the dignity of, and as- 
pire to act as “ kings and priests of the most high God.” Let there 
be something of solid worth in our life; Jet it not be as a bubble, 
which rises, shines for a moment with brilliant colours, and in- 
stantly bursts, and is not. God gave usa place among his beings 
for some important purpose; gave us in trust an important charge, 
the keeping of our own souls, and he kindly admonishes us to em- 
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REFLECTIONS ON A SICK BED. 219 
jloy the time of our life as a non-age, or minority, preparing for a 
yublie entrance into our kingdom in heaven, when we shall have 
arrived at full age. 

There is happiness in friendship and familiarity with death. 
Though he appear as an inexorable, ruthless, hideous giant, ‘ever 
feasting on blood, delighting in deeds of cruelty, yet there is a 
pleasing satisfaction in drawing near to, and ealmly viewing this 
slain Goliah. We realize the feelings of a triumphant conqueror 


when, encouraged by our Joshua, we put our feet upon the neck of 


this captive foe. Who need fear the roarings and fury of a chained 
lion? Should a dying foe, though once dangerous, excite dread ap- 
prehensions? When intrenched in a secure fortress, should we be 
alarmed at the sight of a hideous serpent, which appears without the 
wall, despoiled of its poisonous fangs? When we look on death’s 
crim looks, and see his chains, and hear his feeble threats, all fears 
are removed by the comforting assurance that our God is a strong 
defence, that he places around us “salvation for walls,” and that 
death’s mightiest assaults can only affect the outer walls of our habi- 
tation. His darts can never penetrate into the hiding-place of the 
soul. This “is bound up in the bundle of life, and hid with Christ 
in God.” Its recess is inaccessible to our enemies. 

Come, let me look death in the face, and take off his mask, : 
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become familiarly acquainted with his real nature. Divest him of 


those horrible features, and ghastly shadows, with which a disor- 
dered imagination has surrounded him, and he ceases to be in reality 
“the king of terrors.” Intimacy with him removes his frightful- 
ness. His power is limited, and daily decreasing. His deadliest 
thrust can never affect our principal part, which is based upon the 
“Rock of ages.” Like the serpent, he ereeps upon the earth, and 
ean only reach our earthly parts) While death impairs or demo- 
lishes this tabernacle, we, like those in Neh. iv. 17, with our trowel 
and our sword, our spiritual instruments for work and wariare, ward 
off his assaults, and advance our spiritual building. 

A general rejoices to quit an out-post, and to retire, unconquered 
and unhurt, into a strong, impregnable city; our bodies may be de- 
molished by death’s blows, but we gladly quit this frail, mouldering 
tenement, not vanquished, but triumphing—not wounded or dis- 
graced, but honoured with a triumphal entrance, in company with 
the King of heaven, into the glorious city, New Jerusalem, leading, 
captive, death and hell. A crew, wrecked, are glad to leave their 
old vessel, if they can only get safe to land, with all their riches in 
freight; we have this additional comfort over the simile, that not 
only is the freight of the soul’s eternal interests safely secured, but, 
also, our wrecked vessel is not lost, but, at the resurrection mora, it 
will be brought safely into port, renewed, embellished, perfected. 
With joy, then, we quit our tents, as Israe! did their eamps, to enter 
the promised Canaan. Death comes to take us, as Pharoah’s mes- 
senger did Joseph, out of a dungeon, into a palace, out from the 
company of the base and wretched, into the princely society of the 
court. 

Oh! how Satan is foiled in his fiendish attempts against us; he had 
chained us to his car, bound us by a strong cord of a threefold death, 

‘tural, spiritual, and eternal, with which he had the hope of draw- 
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ing us to himself; but Christ, by the sword of his almighty power, 
hath cut this cord which would have bound us down in the ever- 
dying pit of eternal misery; by his grace, in the work of our sancti- 
fication, he gradually wears away and destroys the binding influ- 
ence of that cord which holds us in spiritual death; and by the cord 
of natural death, he draws us up to the realms of life and love. Are 
we not “ more than conquerors through him that loved us?” “ Thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

When, through disease, we are weak, and seem deprived of any 
direct instrumentality in promoting the interests of Zion, still, by 
the prayer of faith, we become strong; when our feeble arms are 
stayed up, our prayers may bring down the arm of Omnipotence for 
the defence of Israel, and the destruction of her enemies. The 
chureh may engage in the noblest enterprises; her laudable efforts 
for extending the glory of Christ’s kingdom may be a proper and 
acceptable sacrifice, but our prayers, like Elijah’s, must call down 
fire from heaven to consume our offering, and make the odour 
thereof pleasing to God. Oh! what can we not achieve by prayer? 
It should be our food, our amusement, the element which we breathe. 
To live praying, is to die praising. He who fights, praying—dies, 
conquering. ‘The habit of prayer is like the constant blowing of a 
placid zephyr, which moves our tossed, weather-beaten vessel, safe 
into the desired port. As gentle winds, the breath of the waking 
morn, always precede the rising sun, so individuals and communi- 
tics must, and always do, breathe forth their early prayers, before 
the “Sun of righteousness arise with healing in his wings.” As the 
wind, the breezes of the morning, are the “ ‘wings ” with which the 
sun flies in his course, so the morning breeze from the praying 
breath of God’s people give wings to Christ to flee speedily to his 
“dove in the clefts of the rock,” and to the abodes of the sick and 
dying. Every prayer of faith removes a thorn, and, in its room, 
puts soft down in our dying pillow. The night of death is dark 
enough to all; wo to them that have no light; happy they whose 
lamps are trimmed. Prayer is the great means of dispelling the 
clouds which hang in gloom over this hour; it opens the pipes 
which convey oil into our lamps; it is the oxygen which combines 
with this oil of grace, imparting light and heat. Isethe “ word of 
(rod like a hammer?”’ prayer is the handle by which it is to be 
wielded for demolishing the strong holds of Satan in our hearts, and 
throughout the world. is it “as a fire?” prayer is the breath by 
which it is to be kindled, the flame of which must consume the 
temple of iniquity, and the light of which shall cheer up our path 
through the dark vale of the shadow of death. “ Lord, teach me 
how to pray;” give a praying frame. 

We are sore pained from a want of bodily health, and greatly re- 
gret its decline; but oh! our sad want of spiritual health! How 
much languor prevails! There seems to be little or no period of 
vigorous manhood in the Christian’s life; it is either childish levity, 
or wrinkles, gray hairs, and coldness, sy mptomatic of infirm old 
age. If we were to draw closer, and more frequently, to the fire 
of God’s altar, if a coal thereof were to touch our lips and hearts, 3 
genial warmth might be restored, and life and vigour imparted. 
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QUERIES RESPECTING VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. 221 
“Revive thy work, O Lord;” “send forth thy quickening Spirit; 
breathe upon these dry bones.’’ 

« Vanity of vanities” is written on ali earthly enjoyments. We 
are taught by Christ not to contemn, but to use these, as a traveller 
does a staff or a cup of water, helpful to us as we journey home. 
Our Father feeds us here on hunger and anxious desires. We are 
best fed when we most “hunger and thirst after righteousness.”’ 
Our table is spread, a rich feast provided in heaven. This world 
can be only the outer court of the soul, which is consecrated for 
service in the Holy of holies above. There it shall continue to offi- 
ciate, presenting the members of the body as “living sacrifices,” 
especially those organs by which we express, in exulting praise, the 
songs of redeeming love. 


Art. I].—Queries Respecting Voluntary Associations. 


To rue Eprror or true Moniror. 

Dear Sir,—After my respects to you, I would take the liberty of 
addressing a line to you on a subject, in my opinion, of the highest 
importance, not only to the church, but to the community at large; 
and a subject that, at the present time, is causing a very great ex- 
citement in this part of the chureh. I mean the subject of Society- 
ism. It is a subject that has employed my thoughts for a conside- 
rable length of tirme; so that I have had, for some time past, strong 
doubts in my mind as to the morality of church members forming, 
or participating in the formation of those -/ssocialions which are 
formed from all classes of society, whether of the church or of the 
world. My own opinion is, that the church of Christ is a moral 
society, a Bible society—a missionary, a Sabbath-school, a tract, a 
temperance, an anti-slavery, or any other kind of benevolent so- 
eiety that is required by the word of God, for the promotion of his 
glory, or the interest of his church: and the propriety of its mem- 
bers joining these irresponsible associations, to say the least of it, 
is extremely doubtful. They may, I fear, be charged, as the Jews 
in the 106th Psalm were, of * mingling with the heathen, and learn- 
ing of them their ways.”? What I wish for, on this subject, is in- 
formation; and, considering the position you occupy as the con- 
ductor of a publie religious journal would give you facilities for ob- 
taining information on the subject, not possessed by many of your 
brethren in the ministry, I have been induced to apply to you for 
the desired information, by propounding to you the following 
Qveries, with the hope that you may find leisure time to give the 
subject a fair and impartial investigation. 

1. From a history of the Monastic Society, as formed by Antho- 
ny, in the fourth century, what are the benefits, and what the inju- 
ries, resulting therefrom to the church of Christ? 2. What the 
benefit and what the injury from the society of Inquisitors? 3. 
What the benefit and what the injury from the Masonic Society, as 
lounded by the operative master mason of London, in the sixteenth 
century? 4, What the benefits and what the injury from the Lon- 
don Home and Forcign Bible Society? 5. What the benefit and 
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what the injury from the American Home and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety? 6. What the benefit and what the injury from the London 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society? 7. What the benefit and 
what the injury from the different American home and foreign mis- 
sionary societies? 8, What the benefit and what the injury from 
the different tract societies in the United States? 9. What the 
benefit and what the injury from the different Sunday [Sabbath] 
school socreties in the United States? 10. What the benefit and 
what the injury of the different Colonization Societies, both in Eu- 
rope and America? 11. What the benefit and what the injury from 
the different Temperance Societies, both in Europe and in Ameri- 
ca? 12. What the benefit and what the injury from the different 
Anti-Slavery Societies, both in Europe and America? 

Then, from a fair and full investigation of the whole matter, see 
if there has not been more injury done to the church of Christ by 
these associations than all the benefit that could possibly result to 
those whom they profess to benefit by them. 

Then inquire whether there is any warrant, either express or im- 
plied, in the word of God, authorizing church members to form as- 
sociations, irresponsible to either church or state, for the promotion 
of a moral reformation, or for any other benevolent purpose, in 
either church or state, and give me the result of your deliberations 
as soon as you can make it convenient. ‘ By so doing you will con- 
fer a lasting favour upon an anxious inquirer after truth, as well as 
a fellow church member. 

That the Holy Spirit may direct you in the investigation of the 
subject will be the humble prayer of your 

QUERIST. 

It would be gratifying to us to comply with the request of our 
friend, the Querist; but we are not ashamed to acknowledge that he 
has imposed a service upon us which we are unable to perform. |i 
is probable, that man is not living who can give a satisfactory an- 
swer to every one of the above queries; for no man possesses “all 
knowledge.” The subject, however, is important, and much lighi 
may be thrown upon it by such persons as have the means and lei- 
sure requisite. Any thing calculated to communicate information 
on this, as well as any other subject connected with Our profession, 
will be gladly received. We might give our own views; but these 
might not correspond with the opinions of others, and might irri- 
tate, instead of producing conviction. If Providence permit, we 
will give to the readers of the Monitor whatever may come within 
our reach that appears to be written with candour, and to contain 


facts and sound argument, on the difficult, but important subject o! 


Societyism. 


Art. III.—On Conformity to the World. 


TaeEre is such a precept as this in the Scriptures, “ Be not cov- 
formed to this world.” It is unrepealed, and in full force; and is 4 
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binding upon us, as it was in the days of the apostles. There may 
exist difficulties in the way of ascertaining its meaning, its applica- 
bility, and its limits, but it Aas a meaning. Christians, and even 
expositors of scripture, may differ in their opinions of its import, 
but still it 2s a rule of Christian conduct. There are passages simi- 
lar to it in the word of God; such as the following, to which the 
reader is earnestly requested to turn:—1 John, ii. 15,16. Matt. 
vi. 24. Gal. i. 10. James, iv. 4. To what does the rule apply? 
Not merely to actual vice: immorality is forbidden in other places 
where its acts are enumerated and branded: nor, on the other hand, 
can it intend to set the Christian in all things in direct contrariety 
to the world. It is not a command to useless and unmeaning sin- 
gularity for the sake of singularity. The world is sometimes and 
in some things right; and in all that is kind, courteous, polite and 
honourable, in all the innocent usages of society, in all the pure 
tastes and lawful pursuits of our neighbours, we may be conformed 
to the world. But there are many thmgs which oceupy a kind of 
middle place between these two things; they are not absolutely im- 
moral, nor are they innocent, pure, lawful for a Christian. They 
are sinful, but yet not what are usually denominated vicious: and 
some of them are things lawful in their nature, and made wrong 
only by excess. ‘They are matters which a man may carry on, and 
yet not lose his reputation with the 
and yet they are forbidden. 

What is the meaning of the rule? 

It will help us to determine this, if we turn back and consider 
what a profession of religion implies—which is, that we take the 
Lord Jesus Christ as our Saviour, Lord, and example; are supremely 
intent upon the salvation of our souls as the great end and object of 
existence; and make the word of God the rule of our conduct. In 
these things we are different from the world around us. This, in 
fact, constitutes the difference. We acknowledge ourselves to be a 
peculiar people, and that this separation is visibly maintained by 
our entire submission to the laws of Christ. We say to all around 
us, “ Whatever you seek, I am seeking salvation; whatever rules of 
conduct you observe, I obey the laws of Christ, as laid down in the 
scriptures. I am governed by these laws in all things: and I can- 
not allow you to obtrude upon me your rules of action. I am de- 
termined in what is right or wrong, not by the law of honour, or 
fashion, or ambition, but by the commands of Christ.’? Now this 
is really the import of a Christian profession, and therefore con- 
formity to the world must be tried by this. The member of a com- 
munity or of a family situated in the midst of other states or fami- 
lies, must be governed by the laws of his own community, and 
must not allow the laws of these other states or families to be ob- 
truded upon him, but must obey his own. So the Christian church 
is 4 community situated in the midst of the world, and has laws of 
its own, which it must obey, and not allow the world to impose 
upon it their maxims, customs, and rules of action. It is not to al- 
low a foreign jurisdiction to come in and modify and relax its code, 
under the pretext that it is too rigid or severe; too much in opposi- 
tion to the systems that prevail around. A professor, as long as he 
is such, must obey the precepts of Christ’s kingdom; and if he will 


multitude, even as a professor; 
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not, he should retire. The church is Christ’s community, peculiar 
in its nature, different from all others, being a strictly spiritual king- 
dom, which is not of this world: it is peculiar i in its design, being 
intended to show forth the glory of God in its present sanctification 
and eternal salvation, through Christ. It must keep up, not let 
down its singularity; it must maintain its peculiarity of nature and 
design, as a holy, heavenly body, and not do any thing to soften it 
down, and blend itself with the kingdoms of this world. All at- 
tempts, on the part of its members, to accommodate it to the com- 
munity by which it is surrounded, is an encroachment on the au- 
thority of its head, an incipient alteration of its nature, and a frus- 
tration of its desiga. 

We are now prepared to see what conformity to the world is for- 
—s to a professing Christian, 

A conformity of spirit: and what is the spirit of the world? It 
is pied by the apostle, where he says, “they mind earthly 
things.”—-Phil. iii. 19. This is a concise, emphatic, and accurate 
description of a worldly man; his supreme, yea, exclusive desire, 
aim, and purpose, is to get as much, and enjoy as much of the world 
as he can. He thinks of nothing else, and wishes for nothing else. 
His hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, desires and dread, are all of 
the earth, earthly. This is set forth in another form by the Psalm- 
ist, “* There be many that say, Who will show us any good?’”’ This 
is also an emphatic description of a worldly mind, an exclusive re- 
gard to, and wish for, earthly possessions and enjoyments. We have 
still another representation of it in the rich man in the parable, who, 
upon the increase of his wealth, is made to say, “ Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years, take thine ease, eat, drink, and 
be merry.”—Luke, xii. 19. Here, then, is a worldly spirit, a 
making the world the highest object of pursuit, and the chief source 
of enjoyment. This shows itself in various ways: a love of pleasure 
in one; avarice in another; ambition in a third; exclusive delight in 
home in another. In proportion, therefore, as a Christian partakes 
of this, he is worldly-minded. If he appear like one whose supreme 
aim is to be rich and happy on earth; if he appears to be continually 
intent on increasing his wealth and multiplying his comforts; if he 
look like a man who is entirely occupied in enjoying himself here, 
he is a worldly-minded man. It is the intention of Christ's king- 
dom to exhibit a community who live by faith; whose delight is in 
God; whose joy and peace come from believing; who are not so 
much seeking to be happy now, as preparing to be happy hereafter. 
Just in so far as it appears that a Christian is more anxious about 
the body than his soul; earth than heaven; time than eternity; tem- 
poral possessions, than eternal salvation; and just in so far as he 
seems to derive his happiness from things of sense, rather than 
things of faith, he is conforming to the world; for the spirit of the 
world is an earthly spirit. 

2. Our nonconformity to the world must include in it @ slera re- 
fusal to adopt those corrupt principles, or rather that want of princi- 
‘ple, on which a great part of the modern s ystem of trade is “conduct: 
ed. I dwell on this subject, with a repetition that many will dis- 
like, and because of its great importance and necessity. We are 
commanded to follow whatsoever things are true. inst. honest. love- 
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jy, and of good report; and we are to do nothing that is contrary to 
this rule. This is the Christian law of trade; this is the scripture 
system of commercial morality, from which we may not depart. In 
reply to all this, it is said by many professors, that if they do not, 
in some degree, conform to the practices of others, in the manner of 
conducting their business, although their practices cannot be justi- 
fied on the ground of scripture, they cannot live. ‘Then, I say, they 
ought not, in their meaning of the phrase, to live. For what does 
it mean? Not that they cannot subsist, but that they cannot live 
so comfortably; cannot have so good a house, such elegant furniture, 
and such luxurious diet. What saith Christ—“If thy hand offend 
thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than 
having two hands, to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched.”—Mark, ix. 43. “ Whosoever will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow,me.’”’—Mark, 
viii. 34. _ There was an age of the church, when its members were 
required to burn a little incense to the statue of the gods or the em- 
perors, and upon non-compliance with the command, were hurried 
off to be torn to pieces by lions in the amphitheatre. Upon that 
single act, because it was regarded as a test of Christian character 
and influence, depended not only their property or liberty, but their 
life; and myriads sacrificed their lives rather than conform. What 
is now the ordeal? What is now the trial of integrity? Not an 
act of homage to Jupiter or Trajan; but bowing the knee, and burn- 
ing incense to Mammon. And shall there be no martyrs for Chris- 
tian morality, even as there were once martyrs for Christian doc- 
trine? If the early Christians could not serve God and Jupiter, 
shall we try to serve God and Mammon? If they hesitated not to 
sacrifice their dives for their profession, shall we think it hard to 
give up a portion of our gains? ‘Trade is the trial of the church in 
the present day, and fearful are the disclosures which it makes. 
Other ages, besides our own, have been, in some measure, exposed 
to this trial. “ The disciples of Wycliffe,’ says the Roman Inqui- 
sitor, Reinher, “are men of a serious, modest deportment, avoiding 
all ostentation in dress, mixing little with the world: they maintain 
themselves wholly by their own labour, and utterly despise wealth, 
being content with bare necessaries. VTury FOLLOW NO TRAFFIC, 
BECAUSE IT IS ATTENDED WITH SO MUCH LYING, SWEARING, AND 
CHEATING. ‘They are chaste and temperate, are never seen in ta- 
verns, or amused by the trifling gaieties of life.” To go out, or 
keep out of business, however, in order to avoid its snares, is not 
required of Christians; but it is evidently their duty to avoid all 
ways of transacting it that are contrary to the rules of the word of 
God: the morality of which does not fluctuate with the customs of 
men and the manners of the age. If we cannot get any thing more 
than bread and water, without lying and fraud, we must be content 
even with this hard fare. 

3. We are not to conform to the world, by a deference to its opi- 
nions, on questions of right and wrong. Our opinions must be taken 
Irom the word of God, and must be in accordance with that. It 
must be our standard of sentiment; and we must not adopt any 
other. It must be the reason, and only reason, why we approve or 
condemn any thing. We must ask the question, “ What saith the 
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scripture on this subject?” and not “ What saith the world?” Having 
ascertained what is the will of God, what is the law of Christ, we 
must never want, or care about, the world’s opinion; much less must 
we seek, or in any way desire to bring down the law of Christ to 
the world’s taste or approbation. We must neither do a thing nor 
avoid it, simply because the world approves or disapproves of it, 
In many things we shall coincide with the world, but it must not 
be for the sake of conciliating their favour or commendation, but 
because the thing itself is right. There is, in many Christians, an 
excessive and sinful deference to the opinions of worldly people, an 
obvious wish to stand well with them, to get as near to them as 
they can, without being actually of their party; a constant aim and 
endeavour to conciliate their esteem, by humouring their prejudices, 
thinking. as much as possible, as they think, saying as they say, do- 
ing as they do, till the world conclude that these compliant pro- 
fessors are almost won to their party. An anxiety to gain the 
world’s good opinion, on the part of a Christian, is a decisive evi- 
dence of that conformity to it, which is sinful. Ido not advocate 
or recommend rudeness, misanthropy, or vulgarity; a Christian may 
be, and should be, polite, courteous, and refined: but not because 
the world admires these things, but because they are right. He 
should seek to please his neighbour; but then it is only so far as he 
ean please God and his own conscience; and even then, not to gain 
his neighbour’s applause, but for his good to edification. He should, 
of course, be anxious to have the world’s testimony to his Christian 
integrity and consistency: but this is not from a deference to the 
opinion of the world, but for its welfare, his own reputation, the 
credit of religion, and the glory of Christ. To give up any one 
single point of our duty, however minute; to alter any one single 
religious custom, or habit; to relax in any one conscientious pursuit, 
or even to conceal any one peculiarity of our profession, from a dread 
of the ridicule of the fashionable, the contempt of the wise, or the 
neglect of the great: and, on the other hand, to do any thing, how- 
ever trivial or insignificant, which our conscience tells us is sinful, 
in order to avoid these consequences, is a fearful indication of con- 
formity to the world. 

4. We ought not to conform to the world, in such of its social 
habits, customs, and practices, as are directly or indirectly opposed 
to the laws of Christ, the spirit of true piety, and the ends of a Chris- 
tiun profession. 

By this rule, theatrical representations must be condemned, as 
opposed to the laws of Christian morality; and balls, card-parties, 
and publie concerts as opposed to the spirit of religion and the ends 
of a Christian profession; and for this same reason, large mixed par- 
ties, where religious exercises are excluded to make way for dancing, 
music, and singing. It may not be possible to say, exactly, how 
many persons, nor what kind of occupations, shall constitute a party, 
into which a Christian may lawfully adventure: we can only state 
general principles, remind him of the important design of his pro- 
fession, and then refer him to his judgment and conscience. It is 
obvious that the tendency, in the present day, is not towards too 
much separation and seclusion, but towards too much company, and 
company too much mixed, for Christian association and edification. 
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The large and gay parties which some nominal Christians frequent, 
are an inappropriate adjunct, and exposition of their profession. 
There is little in such circles congenial with the spirit of piety; lit- 
tle that is calculated to promote spirituality of mind; little that befits 
a person set apart to be a follower of the Lamb, a witness for God, 
and a probationer for heaven. The song, the music, the frivolous 
discourse, the gay apparel, assort but ill with the spirit of penitence, 
of prayer, of faith. A professor, in such a situation, ean neither get 
good nor do good; he not only eannot introduce his religion, but he 
cannot promote the cause of common humanity; nor communicate 
or receive useful knowledge. Parties are convened for amusement, 
and,eyery thing besides this is thought out of season and out of 
plate. A professor is one who is Christ’s; one who desires to obey 
him, and to promote his glory in the world; one whose desires may 
be summed up in the supreme wish and aim to be assimilated to 
Christ, to be prepared for eternal glory, and to bring his fellow men 
to be partakers of the same hope: one who is praying and seeking 
to be dead to the world, to crucify the flesh, and to get ready for 
the coming of the Son of God. Is it so, or is it not? If not, what 
does a profession imply? If it does imply all this, then here is a 
rule of action, a test of the propriety of a thousand things, which 
might otherwise be the subject of much debate. “ A child can much 
more easily decide whether a thing be right, by considering if it 
will be acceptable to the mind of his father, than he could settle its 
propriety by argument. Soa Christian can more easily decide what 
isright, by considering what will be approved by the mind of Christ, 
than by reducing it to the touchstone of logical proof. ‘The inhabi- 
tant of Sparta could see at once that many things were inconsistent 
with the design of his republic, and his character as a Spartan, which 
he could by no means settle in an abstract manner. Whether the 
aim of the Athenian was proper, or the mild and soft pleasures of 
the Corinthian, he might not be able to settle by argument, but they 
would not be the way to train up the Lacedemonian. So it might 
become a question of abstract casuistry, about a thousand scenes of 
amusement. It might be easy to argue by the hour in favour of 
parties of pleasure, and theatres, and ball-rooms, and gaiety, and all 
the variety of fashionable life, and the mind might ‘ find no end, in 
wandering mazes lost.’ But apply the safe rule before us, and all 
mist vanishes. Since the beginning of the world, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that no professing Christian ever dreamed that he was imi- 
tating the example of Jesus Christ, or promoting his own salvation, 
or the salvation of others, or honouring the Christian religion, in a 
theatre, a ball-room, or a splendid party of pleasure. And equally 
clear would be this decision in reference to multitudes of pleasures, 
which it is useless to specify. Our profession must be the test of 
what is right or wrong for us; or rather the word of God, which we 
profess to make the rule of our conduct.”’ 

This test will decide what is improper in dress, furniture, equi- 
page, social intercourse. All restless ambition to rise above our 
condition and circumstances, to outshine our equals, and vie with 
superiors; all anxious desire and eager endeavour to appear genteel, 
and to be thought so; all unnecessary extravagance and show, even 
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when our income can sustain it; every thing, in short, that evinces 
a disposition to be admired by the world, that looks like the work. 
ings of a mind more intent on earth than heaven, more solicitous to 
be happy here than to prepare for happiness hereafter, is unques- 
tionably a conformity to the world, forbidden by the precepts of 
God’s word, and the principles of our profession. An obvious eager- 
ness to be fashionable in our dress and social habits; a wish to be 
considered a person of elegant taste; an endeavour to maintain jin. 
tercourse with the gay; a constant change and heavy expense to 
keep up with the fluctuations of fashion, are all violations of the 
rule of Christianity. And so, also, is the too common practice of 
bringing up children, with a far greater attention to fashionable ac- 
complishments than genuine religion. The piety of their children 
is the last thing which many who call themselves Christians seem 
to think of. Schools for girls are selected with far greater solici- 
tude about the dancing, music, and drawing-masters, and the French 
teacher, than for the religious character of the establishment; and in 
the education of boys, Latin, Greek, and the mathematies, are far 
more thought of than religion. er. 

Nor must I pass over another odious and criminal indication of 
worldly-mindedness among professors; I mean the preference which 
is often given to the sect with which they will unite themselves, 
and the congregation with which they will publicly worship God, 
and which is decided not on the ground of greater adaptation to 
personal edification, but of worldly respectability. A fashionable 
section of the Christian church, and a respectable congregation of 
that section, are among the demands of some, who would be thought 
pious too, in the present day. ‘They wish to go genteelly to heaven. 
They have no objection to evangelical sentiments now they can 
hear them from the lips of a preacher whom the gay and the great 
flock to hear: and can endure the most heart-searching discourses, 
since they are delivered to assemblies in which the diamond sparkles, 
over which the ostrich wing waves, to which the silk-worm has lent 
the satin and the velvet, and which the peer dignifies with the coro- 
net. Oh! who would not be religious when they can join in the 
same prayer or hymn with the aristocracy of trade or of rank. 
Alas! alas! such professors, had they lived in the days of “the Man 
of Sorrows,” the reputed son of Joseph, the carpenter, who lived on 
charity, and whom the common people heard gla@ly, would have 
been Jews, and not Christians, for the former had the fashion on 
their side: or had they lived in the days of the apostles, they would 
never have been the followers of fishermen and tent-makers, but 
would have gone with the patrician orders to the temples of the 
gods. 

Beware, then, professors, of the love of the world, even in that 
form of which it appears most blameless, | mean making it the su- 
preme end of life to get money, though by honest industry, and to 
live genteelly. 

“ So far,” says Mr. Fuller, “ is the love of the world from being 
the less dangerous on account of its falling so little under human 
censure, that it is the more so. If we be guilty of any thing which 
exposes us to the reproach of mankind, such reproach may assist 
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the remonstrances of conscience, and of God, in carrying conviction 
to our bosoms; but of that for which the world acquits us, we shall 
be exceedingly disposed to acquit ourselves. 

« ]t has long appeared to me that this species of covetousness will, 
in all probability, prove the eternal overthrow of more characters 
among professing people than almost any other sin; and this be- 
cause it is almost the only sin which may be indulged, and a pro- 
fession of religion at the same time supported. If a man be a drunk- 
ard, a fornicator, an adulterer, or a liar; if he rob his neighbour, op- 
press the poor, or deal unjustly, he must give up his pretensions to 
religion; or, if not, his religious connexions, if they are worthy of 
being sO denominated, will give him up: but he may Jove the world 
and the things of the world, and at the same time retain his charac- 
ter. If the depravity of the human heart be not subdued by the 
grace of God, it we// operate. If adam be placed across some of its 
ordinary channels, it will flow with greater depth and rapidity on 
those that remain. It is thus, perhaps, avarice is most prevalent in 
old age, when the power of pursuing other vices has, in a great 
measure, subsided. And thus it is with religious professors, whose 
hearts are not right with God. They cannot figure away with the 
profane, nor indulge in gross immoralities; but they can love the 
world supremely, and be scarcely amenable to human judgment.” 

Christians, I call you to fight the good fight of faith; one great 
part of which is, to attack and subdue the world. How can you 
satisfy yourselves that you are the children of God, if this victory 
be not gained, when it is said, “ whatsoever is born of God, over- 
cometh the world; and this is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.”—1 John, v. 4. Renew the conflict, grapple with 
the foe, determine by divine grace to conquer. Understand well 
the means of maintaining the contest and securing the victory. It 
is by faith alone you can become conquerors. Losses, trials, afflic- 
tions, disappointments, sorrows will not do it: these things have 
made men hate the world, and flee from it, but not conquer it; have 
broken their hearts im the world, but not from it; and in some in- 
stances have made them cling the closer to what was left. It is 
faith alone that can really exalt the Christian above the sphere of 
earthly things, and raise him to that lofty mind in which he is so 
satisfied with the present enjoyment of God, and the hope of future 
glory, that he is neither weary of the world ner fond of it. Keep 
faith in exercise; faith which, by truly believing in the truth of gos- 
pel revelation, realizes the existence of invisible and eternal glory, 
and by uniting the soul to God through Christ, accepts the very 
blessedness of heaven, as our own ineffable portion. Give your- 
selves more to the contemplation of heavenly bliss. Consider it is 
the very object of your vocation. ‘“ The God of all grace has called 
us unto his eternal glory.”—1 Peter, v. 10. It was matter of the 
apostle’s thanksgiving on behalf of the ‘Thessalonians, that they 
were called by his gospel “ to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”—2 Thes. ii. 14. What a calling! And yet by al- 
lowing the world to have such power and influence over us, we are 
opposing the holy, divine, and God-like purpose of drawing our 
hearts up into heaven, and are pulling them down to earth. Has 


revealed to us the heavenly state, set open the very doors and 
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windows of the celestial temple, that we might have the lovely pros- 
pect, as far as we can have it, before us, and shall we not behold it? 
Does it become us, is it proper, that we should not open our eyes to 
heaven, when God has opened heaven to us? Or shall we, in effect, 
tell him, that we are too much occupied with the cares of business, 
the comforts of home, or the enjoyments of life, to attend to or to 
hope for the revealed glory! Oh! how few thoughts we have of it, 
how little we converse about it! How little does the prospect of 
the exceeding great and eternal weight of glory weigh down the 
griefs of our troubles, or the joy of our earthly possessions. There 
it is, above our heads, bright and effulgent, yet we are too much 
taken with the things that are of the earth, earthy, to look at it. 
“Tf one should give a stranger to Christianity an account of the 
Christian hopes, and tell him what they be and expect to enjoy be- 
fore long, he would sure promise himself to find so many angels 
dwelling in human flesh, and reckon when he came among them he 
should be as amidst the heavenly choir; every one full of joy and 
praise. He would expect to find us living on earth as the inhabi- 
tants of heaven, as so many pieces of immortal glory lately dropped 
down from above, and shortly again returning thither. He would 
look to find every where in the Christian world, incarnate glory 
sparkling through the overshadowing veil; and wonder how this 
earthly sphere should be able to contain so many great souls. But 
when he draws nearer to us, and observes the course and carriage 
of our lives, when he sees us walk as other men, and considers the 
strange disagreement of our daily conversation to our so great 
avowed hopes, and how little sense of joy and pleasure we discover 
ourselves to conceive in them, would he not be ready to say, ‘ Sure 
some or other (willing only to amuse the world with the noise of 
strange things,) have composed a religion for these men which they 
themselves understand nothing about. If they do adopt it and own 
it for theirs, they understand not their own pretences; they are 
taught to speak some big words, or to give a faint or seeming as 
sent to such as speak them in their names, but it is impossible they 
should be in good, earnest, or believe themselves in what they say 
or profess.’ And what reply, then, should we be able to make’ 
For who can think any who acknowledge a God, and understand at 
all what the name imports, should value at so low a rate, as we visi- 
bly do, the eternal fruition of his glory and a present sonship to him 
the pledge of so great a hope. He that is born heir to great honours 
and possessions, though he be at great uncertainties as to the enjoy- 
ment of them, yet when he comes to understand his possibilities 
and expectancies, how big doth he look and speak? What grandeur 
doth he put on? His hopes form his spirit and deportment. But 
is it proportionably so with us? Do our hopes fill our hearts with 
joy, our months with praise, and clothe our faces with a cheerful a+ 
pect, and make a holy charity appear in all our conversations? 

“ Doth it not argue a low, sordid spirit not to desire and aim a 
the perfection thou art capable of, not to desire that blessedness 
which alone is suitable and satisfying to a reasonable and spiritual 
being? Bethink thyself a little, how art thou sunk into the dirt of 
the earth? Is the Father of spirits thy father? Is the world of 
spirits thy country? Hast thou any relation to that heavenly pro 
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geny? Art thou allied to that blessed family, and yet undesirous 
of the same blessedness? Canst thou savour of nothing but what 
smells of earth? Is nothing grateful to thy soul but what is cor- 
rupted by so impure and vicious a tincture? Are the polluted plea- 
sures of a filthy world better to thee than the eternal visions and 
enjoyments of heaven? What, art thou all made of earth? Is thy 
soul stupified into a clod? Hast thou no sense with thee of any 
thing better, and more excellent? Canst thou look upen no glori- 
ous thing with a pleased eye? Thy spirit looks too like the mun- 
dane spirit, the spirit of the world. The apostle speaks of it by 
way of distinction, ‘ We have not received the spirit of the world, 
but the spirit that is from God, that we might know or see (and no 
doubt it is desire that animates that eye, it is not bare speculative 
intuition, and no more) the things that are freely given us of God.’ 
—1 Cor. ii. 12. Surely he whose desires do not guide his eye to 
the beholding of those things, hath received the spirit of the world 
only. A spirit that conforms him to this world makes him think 
only thoughts of this world, and speak the language of this world. 
A spirit that connaturalizes him to the world, makes him of a tem- 
per suitable to it; he breathes only worldly breath, carries a worldly 
aspect, is of a worldly conversation. Oh! poor low spirit, that such 
a world should withhold thee from the desire and pursuit of such 
glory! Art thou not ashamed to think what thy desires are wont 
to pitch upon, while they decline and waive this blessedness? Me- 
thinks thy own shame should compel thee to quit the name of a 
saint or a man; to forbear numbering thyself with any that pretend 
to immortality, and go seek pasture among the beasts of the field, 
with ‘them that live that low animal life, that thou dost, and expect 
no other.’ ””* 

Christian professor, would you then be crucified to the world, and 
have the world crucified to you; would you indeed, and in truth, 
have the spirit of the world cast out of you; would you cease to be 
characterized as minding earthly things, and no longer bear the 
image of the earthly upon your soul as well as upon your body, go 
daily, by sacred meditation, to the eross of Christ, and while all the 
mysteries of redeeming love, as concentrated in the cross, there 
meet the eye of faith, and the visions of celestial glory, seen most 
distinctly from that spot, attract and fix the transported gaze of hope, 
you will see the beauty of the earth fade away before you amidst 
the splendour of a more excellent glory, and feel the love of the 
world die within you, under the power of a stronger and a holier 
aflection.—James’s Christian Professor. 


———< > 


[For the Religious Monitor. } 


Art. 1V.—Mr. Gailey and the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. 


Not long since, the demon of discord entered this church. A 
compromising few relinquished their distinctive principles; exci- 


* Howe's “' Blessedness of the Righteous.” 
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sion was a necessary consequence. In their honourable struggle to 
hold fast what they had already attained, they had the approbation 
of their sister churches in Scotland and Ireland. After that strife 
was over, they indulged the hope that all would go on in peace and 
harmony. But the enemy had departed from them only for a sea- 
son, as in the case of their Master; and, at a very unexpected hour, 
a rupture takes place, sudden and unexpected, like the springing of 
amine. Mr. Gailey, after having received appointments from Pres. 
bytery for the ensuing winter, at the subsequent meeting of Synod, 
gave in a declinature. ‘This was, perhaps, previously contemplated 
in his own mind, but not divulged. This unexpected step, no doubt, 
originated in the disappointment of his not getting Sullivan street 
church. For, immediately upon Mr. Christie becoming the sue- 
cessful candidate, calumnious charges began to be raised against mi- 
nisters—that they were unqualified for such and such stations; or 
unfaithful to the cause; or confederated with malignants in unhal- 
lowed associations, &c. These evils were the subjects of secret con- 
versation, when opportunity served, and, otherwise, were commu- 
nieated in private, inflammatory letters to confidential associates. 
That congregation was the theatre which this popular preacher and 
his minority had destined for the display of his talents. In the an- 
ticipation of this, all other ealls were rejected. Failure in this 
seemed to be a death’s blow to every prospect of promotion in the 
church. Having rejected so many calls, (it is said five,) no other 
congregation was likely to risk a disappointment. If a settlement 
in New York coald not be obtained in connexion with the church, 
it must be obtained out of it. For this end a declinature must be 
given in; and, as a necessary consequence, they must cancel his 
license, as he had no right to preach under the authority of their 
license, having relinquished them as a judicatory. This deed, 
though perfectly proper, and according to Presbyterian order, is 
loudly declaimed against by him and his associates, because, say 
they, having given in his declinature, they had no more to do with 
him. Try this mode of reasoning in a civil court: the judge is about 
to pronounce sentence on a culprit; to prevent which he says, I de- 
cline your authority, sir. Would this display of folly prevent the 
judge from doing his duty? If so, very few sentences, certainly, 
would ever be pronounced; and why should such an act arrest the 
progress of order in the church, more than in the state. The result 
was the keenest resentment. So indomitable were his feelings, (feel- 
ings which, alas, often appeared, when placidity much more became 
the place which he occupied, and the character which he sustained) 
that nothing could satiate them but a periodical, by which he has it 
conveniently in his power, at others’ expense, to make way for his 
wrath, and gratify his spiteful feelings. But for these feelings, | 
confidently believe no such periodical had ever appeared. Had he 
attended to Ps. xxxvii. 8, it would have prevented a world of ini- 
quity and trouble: “Cease from anger, and forsake wrath; fret not 
thyself in any wise to do evil.” He may also read the 7th and 9th 
verses. Col. iii. 3—15. 

As a plausible pretext for his abandonment of the church, he has 
given a distorted view of Temperance, Abolition, and other socie- 
ties; of which some of the ministers, to their commendation, are 
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members; yet reproachfully called by him association with malig- 
nants, papists, and infidels. This vituperation took very well with 
anti-temperance members, who, had he advocated, as he ought, these 
associations, would have been as loud in his condemnation, as they 
are now high in his praises. But, suppose connexion with these 
associations were really association with malignants, in the very ag- 
gravated sense in which he represented them, their criminality 
would bear no comparison with his, in dividing and rending the 
church of Christ. I question if Sharp and Claverhouse, with all 
their persecuting malice, possessed a worse spirit against the church, 
If such association was a justifiable ground of abandoning the church, 
why was it not acted upon till the moment that a committee was 
about to be appointed to investigate his conduct, in sowing the seeds 
of dissension in various congregations, and refusing so many calls? 
That the great outery of association with malignants, &c., was a 
mere pretence, is farther evident from two considerations; not more 
than fifteen minutes before he gave in his declinature, he said he 
had nothing againstthem. And to the question, would he not have 
remained in the connexion, and accepted a call, had they not been 
going to investigate his conduct? he said he would. There is not 
the slightest ground to question that all his charges against the mi- 
nisters were hatched in his own feverish brain, to serve the double 
purpose of palliating his own offences, and of drawing others after 
him. To him the words of the apostle (Acts xx. 30) most strictly 
and literally apply, “ Also of your own selves shall men arise; speak- 
ing perverse things to draw away disciples after them.’’ Perhaps 
a bolder effort at ecclesiastical seduction was never before made in 
a Protestant church. More artifice, or worse motives did not ap 

pear in Absalom’s civil seduction; and, asin that case, with a sue 

cess deeply to be lamented; a success in sin that proved fatal to the 
adventurer himself. ‘The result of the present revolt, time only can 
make known. It is a remarkable feature in the character of sin, 
that no man ‘wishes to sin alone; upon this principle apostates from 
the church endeavour to draw away as many after them as possible; 
hence the prodigious number of sectaries that exist in the world. 
There is also some gratification of vanity in being the founder of a 
new party, which is the native consequence of all schism. I know 
of no malignants more prejudicial to the interests of the church than 
schismaties. I question if the history of the church affords a more 
flagrant instance of one individual making a bolder effort to become 
the head of a party; and for the purpose of drawing away disciples 
after him, he has indulged in slander and misrepresentations with 
abundant profusion. If this was not his object, why urge the peo- 
ple to hold meetings, to read his letters, and make up their minds 
whether they would follow him or the ministers; (if not the very 
words, the very sense;) and conclude a long tirade of abuse, by 
saying, we will be better wanting such men? If in this there was 
any thing like modest humility, then certainly that ornament of hu- 
man character was never wanting in any other. Divisions in the 
church have always been a ground of lamentation to the godly; but 
to those who glory in rending the church, divisions can never be 
matter of the least regret. Therefore, in them this character of the 
godly must be wanting; and sowing the tares of discord is as uni- 
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formly regarded as the work of an enemy. When he commenced 
such an outrageous attack upon the church, uncalled for, unpro. 
voked, he could not have thought of the wo denounced against those 
by whom the offence cometh, and that the sowing of discord is one 
of the seven abominations, which the Lord doth hate. It is worthy 
of our pains to inquire by what ingenuity he has succeeded so well 
in drawing away so many after him. In this wretched success he 
is chiefly indebted to his popularity as a preacher. Say his deluded 
followers, he can preach as well yet as ever. Such sentiment comes 
ill from those who hold that all things in the church ought to be 
done decently and in order. The order, peace, and harmony of the 
church are certainly more worthy of respect than a display of bril- 
liant talents, or mere personal edification: and more especially when 
the right to exercise these talents is forfeited. It is matter of dee 

lamentation when intellectual endowments, conferred by God for 
the edification of his church, are prostituted to the subversion of her 
interests. But besides his popularity, his misrepresentations have 
contributed largely to draw a halo of adherents around him, as a 
centre of attraction. Besides accusing the ministers as beirg con- 
federated with malignants, papists, and infidels, he has represented 
them as conniving against him, having spies upon him, stabbing him 
in secret, and all because he would not join in association with un- 
godly men, thus representing himself as a sufferer, to gain sympz- 
thy. His going about, also, to preach, wherever he could get an 
opening, and going from house to house, and from one to one, re- 
presenting the ministers as relinquishing the old covenant and form- 
ing a new one; and asking the people if they would follow the mi- 
nisters, with their new covenant, or stick to the old; and promised 
them sermons, and held eut the encouraging prospect of being joined 
by others. If this was not decoying and misleading the people, 
then certainly nothing was ever ecaleulated to have that effect. Now, 
in view of so many grievous charges against them, how could he 
say, but a few minutes before he gave in his declinature, that he 
had nothing against them? Alas for his veracity! He had them 
prepared for this rupture by his private letters, in which he gave 
scope to his resentful feelings, but enjoined secrecy. His verbal 
and written misrepresentations were not sufficient to satiate his re- 
sentment, but a periodical must be circulated, by avhich he had ii 
conveniently in his power, without expense, to misrepresent, and 
gratify his revenge. What is the avowed object of this periodical’ 
The author himself shall tell. “In presenting this publication to 
view, the only apology offered is necessity.’ Necessity for what’ 
We are not told. The only charitable construction that could be 
put on this necessity would be, that the reformation cause was 
wounded in the house of its friends; its peculiarities opposed ané 
condemned; and that he only remained alone to tell the world and 
the church; and that there was no other mode of defending them 
but through such a public medium. But is this really the case; or 
like other things, merely slanderous invention? What principle 
have they either abandoned or condemned, that he has vindicated? 
Not one. Let any impartial person read his pamphlets, and say i! 
there be the smallest appearance of any such defence, or of any other 
object but to vilify and slander the ministers; and all, evidently, 
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set the people against them, break down their congregations, and 

raise himself upon their ruin. In one instance, I was told, he spoke 

to this effect: If they did not join him, he would ruin them asa 
congregation. Whether he uttered this demoniacal threat or not, 

the iniquity has been materially perpetrated. Any thing, certainly, 
but the good and prosperity of the church was his object. Had, 

they, in compliance with the wish of a few dissentients in New 

York, organized a new congregation, and settled him there, there 

never had been a word of associating with malignants, or any other 

thing. The whole “ necessity”? of his vergeful pamphlets origi- 

nated in disappointment, to promote his own selfish ends, gratify 

his own wrathful feelings, eked out to their utmost extent; vilify 

ministers that never did him wrong; break down their congrega- 

tions, and draw followers after him. The accomplishment of these 

ungodly purposes originated the necessity of this inflammatory 

magazine, a fit emblem of Pandora's box, which was filled with all 

diseases. ven the manner in which this ephemeral was ushered 

into the world is worthy of notice: a long list of agents is published. 

This certainly was very imposing, and full of argument that the 

work was expected to be something great, and very useful, since 

patronized by such a long list of respectable agents. These agents, 

he no doubt expected, would employ their utmost influence to at- 

tach to him all in their vicinity, and thus bring the whole commu- 

nity into Mr. Gailey’s congregation! A bold conception, truly! 

But is it capable of credit, that all this is entirely gratuitous? That 

the long list of names enrolled as agents, was without the least 

knowledge or consent of the persons themselves?) Whether was it 

rised an jonour or an insult to announce a person as an agent for a work 
‘ined which he must necessarily detest? However, he has gained his 
ople, end, no matter whether by fair or foul means. He has got the mi- 
Now, nisters seandalized, congregations divided, and a goodly number 
d he drawn away after him. Some have seen their error and returned 
the to theirduty. It is to be hoped others, also, will see their mistake, 
them and follow their example. ‘Those who have allowed themselves to 
ave be drawn away, have certainly overlooked several very plain pas- 
erbal sages of seripture, expressly prohibitory of such conduct. Rom. 
is re- xvi. 17, 18: * Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause 
ad ii divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have 
, and learned, and avoid them: for they that are such serve not our Lord 
dical? Jesus Christ, but their own belly, and by good words and fair 
on to speeches, deceive the hearts of the simple.’’ 2 Thes. iii. 6: “ Now 
what? we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
ild be that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh dis- 
> was orderly.” These, certainly, are very express prohibitions, and ex- 
d and pressed in a-very solemn manner. The following passages are also 
d and declarative of the same thing: 2 Pet. iii. 17; 1 Tim. v. 22; 1 Cor. 


es 


nn ial 


them i. 10; Eph. iv. 3. Any one of these passages was sufficient prohi- 
sc; OF. bition, if attended to; how much more, when taken all together! 
neiple The aspect is bad in him and them both, when a line of conduct is 
cated? pursued so much at variance with the divine word. 

say if If he really intended a reformation in the church, he has gone to 
- other work in a very preposterous manner. He began where others ge- 
tly, to nerally end. His first step was to withdraw; then to criminate. 
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M‘Millan, the Erskines, and other fathers of the Secession Church, 
first remonstrated, petitioned, &c., according to the scripture, “ Plead 
with your mother, plead.”” And when reclaiming means proved 
unavailing, then they withdrew, according to other scriptures, 
«Come out from among them; withdraw from every brother that 
»walketh disorderly; follow not the multitude to do evil, &c.”’ Also, 
in the more recent divisions in the General Assembly, the orthodox 
warty did not cast out their Hopkinsian brethren, without previously 

mploying reclaiming means. But the first step taken by this ano- 
malous reformer is to withdraw, then calumniate, vilify, and misre- 
present. Similar treatment Paul long since experienced, and from 
the same source, too, false brethren, mother’s children. Even these 
sometimes resemble the madman, who, in sport, casts fire-brands, 
arrows, and death. ‘The carnal weapons which he has employed 
certainly betoken a bad cause, as the cause of truth requires no such 
ungracious defence. If ever there was any thing like stabbing of 
character, there is certainly enough of it in these scurrilous pam- 
phlets. By his many fabrications, he has evidenced that veracity 
constitutes no part of his character. What could be more glaringly 
at variance with this, than the assertion that the stabbing, &c., &c., 
were because he would not join in entangling association with un- 
godly men? Such an unfounded charge could apply to no association 
on earth but one of the most infidel and profligate character. There 
has been a great outery of misusage, by him and his adherents, with- 
out the slightest foundation. It is true they cancelled his license. 
This was the necessary consequence of his own violent and disor- 
derly conduct. And all the calumnious charges brought against the 
ministers were all merely puerile fabrications to cover his own de- 
linquency and excite sympathy. The whole was his own doing, 
from first to last. They have allowed him to vilify, misrepresent, 
and stab them at pleasure, as his fancy or resentment dictated, in 
his low and scurrilous pamphlets, one after another, without one 
word of defence. What, then, have they done to merit so much 
calumny? I know it not; it requires yet to be told. I doubt not 
that the circumstance of their making no reply is to him mortifying; 
that they have not considered him and his periodicals of sufficient 
importance to be noticed in the pages of their magazine. Though 
in this I do not consider they have acted wisely. « The advice of 
one, on a certain occasion, was, I think, worthy of their attention: 
“ Never despise an enemy so much, however mean, as to take no 
notice of him; for he may do more mischief than you ever antici- 
pated.”” God has seen meet, in his providence, to permit this evil 
to befall the church, as he did Shimei to curse David; but of their 
conduct in letting him entirely alone, I, by no means, approve. 
Though by their silence they cannot be charged with rendering 
railing for railing. Although they were willing themselves to bear 
his railing accusations, a public defence was loudly ealled for, on 
various accounts; chiefly on account of those who, unwilling to fol- 
low divisive courses, wished to hold fast their profession without 
wavering, yet were in danger of being led away by the error of 
wicked misrepresentations, and might, like others, be left to fall 
from their own steadfastness. They were ignorant how matters 
really were. They hoped they were not so bad as represented 
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through this suspicious medium; and in the faith of this, they clave 
to the Synod; but they had no certain information to the contrary. 
They could neither be certain themselves, nor satisfy others. Their 
implicit faith, and the antidote that the magazines contained to their 
own poison, were all the support that they had, whereby to with- 
stand the torrent of opposition. Something ought then to have been 
done on their behalf. Something should have been done, also, for 
the sake of those who have been misled; and even for his sake who 
caused them to err, if peradventure they may be undeceived, and 
reclaimed from the error of their ways. For such neglect they are 
sharply reproved, (Ezek. xxxiv. 4—10.) The flock was scattered 
and driven away, as in the present case, and nothing done for their 
recovery. They may say they had no prospect of success; true: 
but duty is theirs, success is the Lord’s. They ought, also, to have 
made a defence for the sake of the public interests of the church. 
His statements are either true or false; those unfriendly to the 
church are more ready to believe what is false; especially when 
stated, with so many aggravations, by a popular preacher, and not 
contradicted. Silence is generally regarded latent consent. A con- 
futation was necessary for the defence of the cause of truth, and to 
counteract a wide-spreading evil. To publish against every aberra- 
tion out of the church, and allow a gangrene in the church to affect 
her very vitals, without an effort to impose a check, is neither wise 
nor usual. ‘They had a very exemplary precedent set them by the 
editor of the Religious Monitor, who, in similar circumstances, gave 
a clear explanation of matters in controversy, and confuted misre- 
presentations; which, if not convincing to adversaries, were satis- 
factory to friends. This they ought to have done, and then let 
the matter rest, without diminishing the value of their magazine by 
attending to future quibbles. Farther, they ought to have had so 
much respect to their own character, as to publish in their own de- 
fence. They are not their own; they are the public functionaries 
of the church, and so closely identified with her interests, that they 
ought to have imitated Paul, who, though sufficiently patient to bear 
reproach, was compelled to vindicate himself against calumnious 
charges; and more, I presume, on account of his official than per- 
sonal character. The church now, as well as on many former oc- 
casions, must complain, “ My mother’s children were angry with 
me.” All circumstances taken together do, in the opinion of the 
writer, loudly call for a public defence. If “necessity” impelled 
him to publish an erroneous periodical, to gratify his resentment, a 
much greater necessity lay on them to publish a refutation. I doubt 
not, the best defence they could make would, like this, be called 
lies, (a brief mode of refuting charges,) for a person reckless of ve- 
racity is never at a loss for an answer. ‘They may think, and justly 
too, that they have already been sufficiently calumniated before the 
public; and ali that they could publish would only serve as paulum 
for that inflammatory periodical, which, like the allegator, weeps 
while it devours. 

The design of this communication is not to assert immaculate 
purity or impeccability in the clergy, but, like one in a dispute of old, 
to show my opinion. 


E.rav. 
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Arr. V.—Remarks on the Communication of “ Elihu.” 


After mature deliberation, we have concluded to insert “ Exiav’s” 
article, although not directly interesting to our readers, for the fol- 
lowing reasons:— 

1. It is well written. 

2. It is an item of ecclesiastical intelligence, the publication of 
which comports with the design of the Monitor. 

3. It furnishes an illustration of the true character, the unhal- 
lowed means, the “ wretched success’ which mark, with unerring 
certainty, all schismatics, and distinguish them from the faithful fol- 
lowers of our Lord Jesus Christ. An individual, or a number of 
individuals, conceive the purpose of carrying some favourite plan 
in the church, involving their personal popularity or pecuniary jin. 
terest; they flatter themselves that the glory of God, the purity and 
prosperity of the church are identified with the success of their 
scheme; or it may be, in some cases, they regard only their own 
glory. Others are unable to see the superlative importance of 
schemes which have more of a personal than general bearing; they 
withhold their approbation. But ambition and self-interest are not 
so easily defeated. There is, also, sufficient ignorance, prejudice, 
lack of the means of correct information, which may be operated 
upon with a fair prospect of success. The discovery is suddenly 
made, that those ministers and elders who stand in the way of these 
schemes have joined a temperance society or an anti-slavery society, 
and are thus associating with “ malignants, papists, and infidels,” al- 
though they may have belonged to these societies for a quarter of a 
century. Or, it is discovered that they are opposed to all voluntary 
societies, therefore they are drunkards—willing to hold their fellow 
men in bondage—Sabbath-breakers—enemies to the spread of the 
gospel, &c. Belonging, or not belonging to a voluntary, irrespon- 
sible association is of more importance than a saving knowledge of 
Christ, and him crucified. An appeal is made to that side on which 
prejudice preponderates, in the hope of securing a majority for some 
favourite scheme of personal interest, which lies concealed from 
common observation. 

If this plan of operation should fail, the next resort is to secre! 
slanders, or open abuse; the ministers are jealous of the delinquent’s 
superiority; are under the influence of a spirit of popery; are perse- 
cutors, and the schismatics are the martyrs. If it should become 
absolutely necessary to call them to account in the church courts, 
for their abusive and divisive conduct, then these courts are parties, 
and incompetent to try them. They will decline their authority, 
knowing that some will become their followers; for nothing can be 
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too absurd for the human mind, in its fallen state, when swayed by 
ignorance, prejudice, passion, or interest. And then there is a third 
party, who disapprove of the conduct of these schismaties, and yet 
are filled with astonishment and indignation at the application of the 
rod of discipline to such cases. They disapprove, but support; they 
condemn, but act with them. These are your moderate men, or, 
rather, middle men; they belong to no party; the very class which 
withheld the exercise of discipline in the General Assembly till the 
breach was effected. They always take merit to themselves for 
their moderation, which is displayed by their sympathy for the real 
authors of division, and their resolute opposition to good govern- 
vernment. 

If the schismatic be only an individual, a young man seeking pro- 
motion, his career is usually commenced with a few finished dis- 
courses, prepared, with great care, at the Theological Seminary, un- 
der the eye of the professors; on which months of time may have 
been exhausted. These performances are delivered with fluency, if 
not pomposity; are well received; and secure, from the inconside- 
rate, adulation sufficient to stir up the most lofty aspirations for 
popular applause and worldly emolument. ‘The church*at large, in 
common with the individual, reaps the bitter fruits of this folly. 
The doctrines of the gospel, the salvation of men, become secondary 
considerations, and are made subservient to personal aggrandize- 
ment; attachment to a man is suflicient evidence of love for the 
truth; and a refined, impalpable species of idolatry usurps the place 
of that spiritual worship which is alone acceptable toGod. A hasty 
call succeeds; induced by the glitter of learned words, well-turned 
periods, and pompous declamation; while the claims of the more 
modest, pious, and faithful, but less showy student, are wholly dis- 
regarded. For it may be laid down as a well-established fact, that 
the most eminent, the most evangelical men, have generally been 
most unpopular with the people at the cgmmencement of their ca- 
reer. But, in relation to the case supposed, the novelty of the 
seene having passed away, the finished discourses being exhausted, 
mutual disgust succeeds, and none are found doing homage to this 
victim of popular applause. The people look about for another popu- 
lar man to build up the church. Or, it is quite possible, the cha- 
racter which we are contemplating may be so elated as to fancy 
himself destined to fill no ordinary niche in the temple of fame. 
Calls are refused, because too insignificant; he has no relish for the 
self-denying labours of the apostles of our Lord. He is not disposed 
to take an humble station in the church. His pre-eminent gifts—his 
shining abilities are not to be confined to an obscure corner of the 
world; neither are the poor, the illiterate, capable of appreciating 
his merits. He loves the people who have called him; but some 
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difficulty lies in the way; another congregation calls; he declines 
choosing for himself; throws the responsibility on the church courts, 
or the advice of individuals. If he accept, the acceptance is only 
temporary. He is still a candidate for every congregation in the 
body, settled or vacant. If he receive appointments from the church 
courts, though he should agree to those appointments, it is intimated 
to the people that they are not so advantageous, in reference to fu- 
ture settlement, as they might have been. But, should all this ma- 
neuvring prove unsuccessful, schism or apostacy become the only 
alternatives. A pretence is conceived, multitudes eagerly seize the 
bait, and become the easy prey of the seducer. 

But it sometimes happens that God preserves his faithful servants 
from falling into error; so that the cunning of the fox is inadequate 
to find even a plausible pretext for apostacy. Then the delinquent 
is driven to sad shifts. It is possible he may be left to publish his 
own shame in such glaring capitals that it is seen and read of all 
men. He tells the world, with shameless effrontery, that he has 
prostituted the sacred desk to artifice and deception; that he has 
proclaimed doctrines, in Jehovah’s awful name, which he did not 
believe, orfat least, concerning the truth of which he had doubts, 
doubts, too, which ultimately led to their public renunciation! and 
these doubts become confirmed principles just in the nick of time 
to secure ; but we forbear the loathsome detail. And yet we 
must be told that all this may be consistent, upright, fair dealing; 
that it is uncharitable to suspect such conduct; unpardonable to lisp 
aught against it! Our moral sense must be stultified, and we must 
maintain silence, on pain of being cast out as disturbers of the public 
peace, by the liberal professors of this age! 

Or, it is also possible the delinquent may withdraw silently. This 
is certainly the least exceptionable method of apostacy. If a man 
has fallen into that state of mind in which he can no longer endure 
the restraints imposed by jiis own voluntary and solemn covenant 
obligations to God and his brethren, it is certainly less aggravated 
guilt, in the sight of God, to retire peaceably from the field, than 
the malignant and futile attempt to cast the odium of his defection 
upon such as are resolved to maintain their steadfastness. Such a 
individual may be compared to the soldier whose nerves are too, 
delicate and sensitive to face the enemy. He throws away both 
arms and ammunition, and trusts to his heels for safety. Ps, xxviii 
9, 10. | 

Let it not be supposed that we ascribe all the evils which afflie 
the church to the causes here enumerated; the people must come 10 
for their full share of blame. For it frequently happens that they 
first become the tempters, and then the destroyers of the youthful 
minister. They first tempt by flattery, next by cold neglect. Ané 
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the parsimonious, not to say niggard spirit, which they frequently 
manifest in supporting gospel ordinances not only disgusts a gene- 
rous young man, but becomes no small draw-back on his labours. 
It is not in human nature to acquire, all at once, that degree of self- 
denial and deadness to the world which are imposed by some con- 
gregations, by their cold indifference to his temporal wants, if not 
sinful neglect to pay the promised pittance. He must either devote 
a part of his time to some secular employment, or leave a profession 
which fails to secure to himself and family necessary food and rai- 
ment; or must be content to sacrifice his own and the temporal hap- 
piness of his children for the spiritual good of others, looking for 
his reward in a better world. How many have devoted talents, 
time, hard service, and even the products of paternal industry, to 
the service of the church, which would have given them a high 
standing in the world! Yet the little that they have received from 
the people is frequently given as a charity, rather than the payment 
ofa just debt! But they shall not go unrewarded. 

Again: many have itching ears. They can be satisfied only with 
novelty or display. Food for the soul is merely a secondary con- 
cern. They are not in love with the unadulterated word of God; 
because they have only a partial acquaintance with the truth, and 
are sanctified only in part. Consequently, they look to meretricious 
ornament as more useful than plain dealing, and thus become the 
easy dupes of the time-serving and schismatical. It is plain dealing 
that has, in every age, been instrumental in the salvation of souls; 
and it is plain dealing that has, in every age, constituted the offence 
of the cross. And if all were attached to their profession from a 
proper conviction of duty, the schismatical could not so easily find 
materials to work upon. 

So, then, we see that both ministers and people must come in for 
their mutual share of guilt. Both have been instrumental in bring- 
ing the glorious cause committed to our hands very low. Both are 
called to repentance. ‘Oh! Israel, return unto the Lord thy God; 
for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity.” 

4. We have inserted the article in question because it is from the 
pen of a respectable minister of the gospel not in connexion with 
the Associate Church; but who, nevertheless, has seen the necessity 
of the course which was pursued by our Synod towards certain 
schismatics which arose in her own bosom. ‘That course Elihu 


justifies by sound argument, and substantial proof drawn from the 
scriptures. 


Of Mr. Gailey we have no personal knowledge whatever, and 
cannot, therefore, be justly chargeable with any degree of prejudice 
or personal feeling. But if his conduct has been such as is detailed 


by Elihu, it meets with our unqualified disapprobation. We abhor 
Vou. XVI.—21 
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such doings in any branch of the Christian church; and happy would 
it be for the cause of truth and righteousness, if such doings were 
more generally reprobated by the whole community. It is a ma- 
lignant and disorganizing spirit, reckless alike of the authority of 
God, the natural rights and everlasting well-being of men, that is at 
work in the hearts of this generation. It foments and bubbles up 
moral stench, nauseous in the sight of Heaven. Its effects are visi. 
ble in the denunciatory language of the people in their primary po- 
litical assemblies, from the press, at the bar, and even in the Senate 
chamber. It appears in the enactment of unrighteous and oppress- 
ive laws; in the mal-administration or total disregard of good laws; 
in the hitherto unknown wild and lawless speculations; the general 
aversion to honest industry; the tarrings and featherings, and burn. 
ings, and murders of mobs; the individual assassinations; and the al. 
most universal desecration of the holy Sabbath. And to all this 
must be added the divisions, the jealousies, the heresies, the slavery, 
the schism, and other gross immoralities in the very bosom of the 
visible church, especially contempt for the divine ordinance oj 
church government. Is this likeness overdrawn? Surely not. 
And it is not the least of our calamities, that the great body of our 
countrymen are actually involved in some one of these sins, and 
therefore blind to others. 

If such, then, be our moral condition, we need look no farther 
for the causes of the almost innumerable fragments into which the 
Christian church is broken, and of the persecution which the more 
faithful must expect to suffer. Men will not only “not endure 
sound doctrine,” but the restraints of good government have become 
intolerable. ‘They are “heady and high-minded.” They are igno- 
rant of God and the duties they owe each to another. They are 
not taught the scriptures in youth; in manhood they refuse to be 
taught. And thus they perish for lack of knowledge under a dis- 
pensation of the gospel. The seventy-ninth and eightieth Psalms 
contain matter for prayer suitable to our present condition. 


Art. VI.—Anti-Slavery Convention. 


In the last number a review of the proceedings of this conven- 
tion was promised, but a more critical examination of their speeches 
and resolutions has deterred us from the undertaking. The princi 
ples, the moral tone, and the spirit of this convention, fall far below 
our anticipations; so much so, that it is believed it would be unpro- 
fitable to fill our pages with their sayings and doings. 

1. Their principles are not well defined; scarcely any two speak- 
ers agreed in their views of present duty in relation to slavery i2 
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the United States. For, although they passed resolutions to with- 
draw political support from pro slavery men, yet, out of four hun- 
dred delegates present, only thirty-eight voted for those resolutions, 
and ten against them, leaving three hundred and fifty-two silent 
members! ‘Too many non-committals for reformers. 

g. Their code of morals appears to be, so far as the majority were 
concerned, not only lax, but heretical. Utility was, in most of the 
speeches, made the foundation of moral obligation; a rotten princi- 
nle of morality lying at the root of the evil they are labouring to 
remove; and among the many absurd notions broached, was the doc- 
trine that conscience is always a safe and infallible guide, and that 
Spanish inquisitors, murderers, &c., may now be in heaven, because 
they followed conscience! 

3. Their spirit is ultra. They seem to think steamboats and lo- 
comotives are as applicable to moral as natural things; that some 
undefined and undefinable invention is still a desideratum in morals; 
that some discovery must yet be made by which the human race 
may be suddenly emancipated from the huge evil, not only of bon- 
dage, but of all other moral evils; that a new path may be struck 
out, by which men may enter the kingdom of heaven more speedily, 
and with less toil and self-denial than formerly; and the locomotive 


on this new moral rail-road, to adopt their own phraseology, appears 


to be human effort, with money and moral suasion for its impulsive 
power. 


It brings us no satisfaction of mind to say these things. The ob- 
ject they have in view, THE ENTIRE EMANCIPATION OF THE HUMAN 
race, demands our sympathy, our prayers, and our support, in all 
lawful ways competent to us. But this object, it is confidently be- 
lieved, can never be accomplished till the hearts of men are changed 
by the efficacious grace of God. We maintain that civil and reli- 
gious rights, if not identical, are at least indissoluble; but the latter 
is the basis of the former, and piety must precede them both in the 
order of nature and of time. Men ignorant of the gospel, are ignorant 
of civil liberty; and though they may have a speculative knowledge 
of the gospel, they will never yield equality to their fellow men, if 
they have power to withhold it, till their vain imaginations and 
haughty looks are subdued by the grace or the vengeance of God. 
Hence our want of confidence in voluntary associations of every 
name and description. Like the legalist seeking relief for a guilty 
conscience by his impotent efforts to mend a broken covenant, they 
may toil at their human machinery for a thousand years, without 
eflecting the least degree of permanent reform. They neither en- 
force the true and only principle of reform, the grace of God in the 
heart, nor do they use the only means which warrants them to hope 
for success, namely, divine institutions. Those who think differ- 
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ently are welcome to their views; we condemn them not; we only 
claim the privilege of giving our own opinion, which thirty years’ 
experience has confirmed. 

We know it will be said to this, that civil government is compe- 
tent to the heathen, and that its principles lie within the scope of 
natural religion. True. But who ever heard of a heathen go. 
vernment founded on equality, and respecting all the civil and reli- 
gious rights of men? If there have been any such, we have not 
read of them. It will be said that civil duties may be performed 
by natural men, and that we may unite with them in their perform. 
ance. ‘To this we reply, that the natural man can no more perform 
civil duties from proper motives and to a right end, than religious; 
and that we are to act with such in the discharge of civil duties only 
so far as compelled by the existing state of society, on the principle 
that God does not require physical impossibilities. We are not to 
seek, but shun such associations, as much as we do a corrupt reli- 
gious communion, and for the same reasons. Our only astonish- 
ment is, that Christians do not see these principles. We have not 
time, at present, to go into a full discussion of them, but we are fully 
persuaded that their neglect has paralyzed all efforts of modern re- 
form, and brought us to the brink of national ruin. 

As matter of information, we extract a few paragraphs from the 
speech of Mr. Hi. B. Sranron, the best which was delivered in the 
convention:— 

“T was surprised to hear the sentiments which fell from the lips 
of my respected friend, Mr. Cornish, in regard to political action. 
Does he not know that the principle laid down by him, operates 
practically to nullify our whole anti-slavery movement? Can he 
influence the south by his arguments, while he thus practises? Saith 
the Bible, “Jet those who bear the vessels of the Lord be pure.” 
Let abolitionists carry out their principles at every cost, if they 
would hope to reach the conscience of the slave-holder. What is 
the doctrine we have invariably proclaimed to our southern fellow 
citizens? That slavery, at all times and in all cireymstances, is sin- 
ful; and that every slave-holder is obligated to instantly emancipate 
his slaves, and every southern voter bound to make the immediate 
abolition of slavery a test at the polls. We have reasoned with 
them as follows:— 

«Slavery is a sin, and should be at once abandoned.’ The slave- 
holder replied, ‘Our laws sanction it.’ The abolitionist rejoined, 
‘But who made your laws? If they were made by slave-holders, 
and if they are iniquitous, you are responsible.’ ‘ But,’ answered 
the slave-holder, ‘if we emancipate our slaves, they will cut our 
throats; your abolition schemes will flood our land with blood.’ To 
this the abolitionist replied, ‘If you would avoid danger from yout 
slaves, attach them to you by the strong cord of gratitude—set them 
free; doing them good, and the good they most desire, is not the 
way to make them murder you, but doing them injury.’ But i! 
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this consideration is not strong enough, then the abolitionist resorts 
to his last argument: “Suppose it should deluge your land with 
blood; if it is your duty to do it, better to wade through blood to 
the kingdom of heaven, than to sail upon an ocean of nectar to the 
gates of perdition. Duty is ours—consequences are God's.’ But, 
if we convince them that emancipation will not endanger their lives, 
the slave-holder still answers, ‘ It will reduce us to bankruptey.’ The 
abolitionist, in reply, points to the West Indies; to a peaceful and 
flourishing community, where the bright flush of health, prosperity, 
and happiness has superseded the pallid hue of ruin and apprehend- 
ed death. He reads to them the report of Thome and Kimball, 
proving that emancipation is as desirable to the masters in an agri- 
cultural and commercial point of view, as to the slaves in a moral 
and spiritual. But, if they disbelieve these facts, the abolitionist 
returns to his high ground, and again urges, ‘ What if it should re- 
duce you to bankruptcy? Better lodge in an alms-house, on a pallet 
of straw, with a good conscience, than disobey God, and sleep in a 
palace on a downy bed.’ It is this high moral tone, this unyielding 
adhesion to the stern requisitions of duty, that has distinguished us 
from all other parties in the land on the slave question. It is this 
which has made us a reproach and an abhorrence to the publie— 
which has caused us to be persecuted from city to city. It was this 
which caused Crandall to be imprisoned for months at the seat of 
our national government; an incarceration which compelled him to 
flee from the keen edge of a northern winter, with a broken heart 
and constitution, to the balmy air of Jamaica, where, after resting 
his weary frame for a few days, under the grateful shadow of a 
monarch’s throne, he finally sunk to rise no more—the only refuge 
of a republican abolitionist. It was this which caused Dresser to be 
lynched at Nashville. It was an unyielding devotion to these truths 
which caused this epitaph to be written, in bloody characters, on 
the winding-sheet of Lovejoy —An American CirizeEN MURDERED 
FOR HIS LOVE OF LIBERTY. Were these, our brethren, right? We 
say they were; and we glory in their deeds, and embalm their names, 
And shall we now turn our backs upon them, and refuse to cling to 
their principles, thus reproaching them and dishonouring ourselves? 

“Permit me, Mr. President, to drop my character as an abolition- 
ist, and assume, for a few moments, that of a slave-holder from the 
far south, while I address a convention composed of the e/ite of the 
abolitionists from Maine to Missouri, assembled here in solemn con- 
clave to adopt measures for the advancement of their cause. Gen- 
tlemen! you affirm that you have got the grand catholicon which 
will eure all the evils of our body politic, to wit, immediate aboli- 
tion. You take the whole south by the collar, and insist that they 
shall swallow it. You have thundered in their ears that emancipa- 
tion, immediate emancipation, complete and unconditional, is their 
solemn duty, and whatever may be the difficulties or the dangers 
attending it, they must all be encountered; and yet, whilst saying 
and doing all this, you will not yourselves risk, for a moment, your 
own little, paltry, pitiful, seven-by-nine partisan interests. If you 
ean carry into power your northern man with southern principles, 
or your southern man with northern principles, you will not pause 
& moment for abolition’s sake. You demand that we make this 
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question a test at the polls, and yet you will wear the collar of party, 
regardless of the chains of the slave. You insist that we wade 
through blood, if need be, for universal emancipation, while you 
will not hazard the success of a constable, if nominated by your own 
party; but, to secure his election, will trample on your principles, 
and march to the ballot-box over the prostrate body of the slave, to 
deposite your pro-slavery vote. Practice what you preach, ye hypo- 
crites!’ You ask us to bankrupt ourselves, if need be, for the sake 
of principle, while you will stop your ears to the ery of the plun- 
dered slave, that you may drop your ballot for Clay and the Bank, 
or Van Buren and the Sub-Treasury, lest, should your party schemes 
fail, you would be a little less suecessful in acquiring wealth. Thus 
you illustrate the sacredness of the truths you proclaim in our ears! 
Because we will not practise what you preach, and yield every 
thing at your dictation, you brand us robbers, despots, man-stealers, 
the felons of the human race. Perhsps we are—but pray, gentle- 
men abolitionists, what are you? Ye who say that others should 
not steal, do you steal? Pluck the motes, yea beams, out of your 
own eyes, ye arrant apostates! 

“] admit that we are frequently placed in an embarrassing dilem- 
ma. We often have two pro-slavery men presented to us as candi- 
dates, one of whom is against the right of petition and free discus- 
sion, and the other in favour of them; and we are exhorted to vote 
for the latter as the least of the two evils. I will go for neither. 
Their zeal for the right of petition and free discussion is founded on 
expediency alone. ‘The candidate regards the rights of free men 
only—of light-coloured men, and does not advocate the rights of 
man as man. Away with such an advocate of human rights. His 
advocacy is leprous hypocrisy. He knows that the stanch friends 
of the right of petition and free discussion control the ballot-box, 
and he wants their votes. And when the same expediency which 
now influences him to such a course shall demand the sacrifice of 
these rights, he will, for the sake of votes, as readily trample on the 
rights of the free as he now tramples on the rights of the enslaved. 

“ A word, in passing, on this matter of free discussion, the advo- 
eacy of which by a candidate is made to cover a multitude of sins 
Where were these zealous free controvertists in 1835, when this 
right was trodden in the mire, and we were driven from our halls 
and could not deliver an address but we had a sform of brick-bats 
beating upon our heads? When we could not give away a tract 
without being tarred and feathered, nor hold a convention in a pub- 
lic building, but it was straightway burned to the ground? One was 
lolling on his sofa in luxurious ease, deprecating ‘the mad course 0! 
the fanatics;’ another was poring over law-books, in search of av- 
thority to shield the mobocrats; another was writing articles for the 
newspapers, apologizing for riots and arson; and another was roll- 
ing up his sleeves, and, club in hand, heading the anarchists. But 
we braved the tempest, and, by the blessing of God, crossed the 
angry flood, and now we are advanced far beyond it, and are scaling 
the heights of immediate abolition. Now, forsooth, we are met by 
a political candidate (one of these very men, probably!) who avows 
himself a free disputant, and who very modestly says to us, with 
2 bow, ‘ Vote for me, and I will not throw you back into the streat 
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whose waves you have so nobly buffeted.’ Indeed! And is this 
his only claim to our votes? Away with him. Give me the man 
who will defend the right of free discussion, and all other rights, at 
all times, and on principle, because they are rights. 

« But, it is no longer a debateable question whether the anti- 
slavery-question shall enter into politics; it is in already, and neces- 
sarily so. Slavery itself is created and sustained by law. Law is 
the creator and preserver of the system; and law is the offspring of 

litical action. The American Congress stands around slavery in 
the District of Columbia as a body-guard, facing outward, with wea- 
pous in hand, ready to charge bayonet upon liberty. The slave- 
trade between the states has shot its roots deep into the soil of poli- 
tical action, till its branches overshadow the land. The whole sys- 
tem, as it exists in the thirteen slave states, is nourished by politics, 
and riots, and flourishes by their fostering care. Political action is 
its vital fluid; and by it it lives, and moves, and has its being. Keep 
the question out of politics! Avoid the winds and tempests of po- 
litical action! Why, sir, the storm is blowing already like a hurri- 
cane. ‘The canvass of our stately ship, United States, is torn to tat- 
ters; the shrouds are snapping; she is on her beam ends, and the 
waves are making a complete breach over her. We have a pirati- 
cal commander, and an idiot at the helm. The heavens are black 
with midnight, and rocks and breakers are directly ahead. ‘The 
question is not now whether we shall go to sea, but being at sea, 
and in such a storm, whether we shall put a true man on the quar- 
ter-deck—whether we shall call all hands to the pumps, and place a 
sane man at the wheel, so that, with the help of God, we may wear 
ship, and shun the reef, and save the noble barque, and her precious 
eargo and gallant crew. 

“ My friend, Mr. Cornish, is very desirous of keeping the moral 
and religious interests of this cause above the political. Well, sir, 
let me say to him, that voting is a moral and religious act, as much 
as prayer. * Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, do all 
to the glory of God,’ saith the scriptures. 1 know he will subscribe 
to that doctrine; and I ask him, if we discard morals when we elect 
the powers that be, and which, through us, are ordained of God? 
He admonishes us to take things as they are; and how are they? 
Why, sir, every abolitionist who is a voter, is a very honest, con- 
scientious man during three hundred and sixty-two days of the year, 
but, during three certain days in the month of November, he says, 
‘Pardon thy servant in this thing, if 1 bow myself in the house of 
Rimmon.’ (Loud laughter.) 

“ Our friend, Dr. Gibbons, stated, as the difficulty of his case, that 
it was not possible to find a man, in Delaware, who could be run as 
an abolition candidate. Sir, I think I can find one; I think there 
is one sitting at that table (pointing at Dr. Gibbons.)—{a laugh.] 
Let him do as I would do were I in a State where I was the only 
honest man. I would vote for myself, and I think I ought to be 
elected.—[Loud laughter and applause.} But the truth is, Mr. Pre- 
sident, that we have made ourselves such serfs of party, that party 
leaders think they own us; and more than this, we talk and act as 
if they had a sort of claim to us. They hold it as a thing conceded, 
that there ought to be but two parties, and that we should belong to 
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one or the other of them, and that we must vote for whomsoever 
they shall choose to set up. But I, for one, contest their right to 
set up a candidate for me. True, I will use my common sense and 
vote for the man most likely to be elected, if I approve his princi- 
ples, (and, of course, I should select a nominee of one of the parties, 
if he were a fit man,) but I am not bound to vote for him because 
pe he is ‘set up.’ Set up? In this free country every man is up; 
Pa and that man is the tallest, according to my measurement, who 
reaches highest up on the scale of moral principle. Sir, it is time 
that we twisted this party collar off from our necks: that we shook 
off these shackles from our heels. 

“ A single remark before I sit down, as to the duty of voting at 
all. In my judgment, this convention should proclaim it to every 
abolitionist in the land, that it is his duty to vote. ‘There is no 
motive so powerful in its influence over human conscience, as the 
motive of moral obligation. Don’t think to stop a man from doing 
evil by telling him it is inconsistent with his professions. It is not 
God’s plan. I will tell him it is wrong; I will draw him by the ir- 
resistible cord of duty, and not drive him by the hiss of inconsist- 
ency. Iam for the stern proclamation of truth in this case. And, 
sir, don’t expect to deter me in my course, by the craven ery, that 
I am trampling on conscience. The abolition conflict, from the be- 
ginning till now, has been an assault on conscience. If the man 
; who refuses to go to the polls has a good conscience, nothing that I 
" + can say—nothing that this convention can say, will injure him. A 

“Bee good conscience is a shield that smiles at arrows. If the man, after 
j } due reflection, firmly believes himself to be right, no paper pellets 
; i= that can be thrown from this platform will daunt or wound him. 
is, The difficulty to be surmounted is not merely to persuade men 
4 











eh to vote right when at the polls, but to get up to the polls the thou- 

4 kg sands upon thousands who never vote at all; and then to induce both 

He classes to vote for the slave. To accomplish this, the argument of 
dw inconsistency, as used by a class of abolitionists, and which they 
H would fain have this convention employ, is but a rope of sand. I 
ine is defective in principle, and falls to pieces at the touch. If we 
would draw reluctant men into this field of action, we must use the 
! iron-linked chain of moral obligation—right—duty.” 

f 


Art. VII.—The Circus—its Origin, Advantages, and Patronage. 


Tuere is a romantic sort of charm thrown around a circular tent, 
where music and shouts alternately are heard, from mirth and revel- 
ry within. A moving caravan—a showy menagerie, accompanied 
by a band of amateurs, playing on Kent bugles, trumpets, French 
horns, Pompeiian trombones, fifes, clarionets, and drums, is enoug! 
to set a country town all astare and agape, and all listen, arrectis 
auribus, to sounds unused, and quite enchanting. ‘Ti yaro! as the 
Indian would say, who comes here? Qh! it is only a wandering 
company of gentlemen of leifure, who have escaped from the din 
and heat of city life, to breathe country air, and, for want of patron 
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age there, have pushed off to try their fortune among rustic neigh- 
bours, who can seldom enjoy the rare treat of an equestrian display, 
much as they love it; and who, after harvest times, are as idle as 
their piping, vaulting visiters could wish, and quite delighted to see 
the curiosity. 

A circus and a menagerie! both to be seen for half of a dollar, and 
who cannot afford half of a dollar for such an entertainment, whether 
all his debts be paid, or his clothes whole, or his family in bread, or 
not. And that only once in a year, or, perhaps, a lifetime. A large 
giraffe, fifteen feet high, an ibex and a gazelle, sensible animals; a 
number of tame quadrupeds, on whose well-trained backs grand 
feats are to be shown; several bipeds, ’ycleped men, (how deservedly 
[ pause not to inquire, since they show not themselves men, but of 
the simia species;) and one soi disant Jady:—(too true, Mr. Editor, 
too true! I have it from several reputable witnesses:)—and several 
little boys—dear young children—trained up to caper among colts, 
and make fine citizens in due time! dre these to be seen for half 
a dollar a piece. Admirable generosity, to furnish such a feast of 
soul to gentlemen and ladies, for a few dimes! 

What can have been the origin of this delectable soul-stirring en- 
tertainment? I think I have found it by research among learned 
lore of the olden time. I can give you Augustine, and his learned 
expositor, Ludovicus Vives, for it. It appears that the circensian 
plays, * Romulus did institute at Rome, in the fourth month after 
he had built the city (as Fabius Pictor recordeth) the same day 
that he foreed away the Sabine Virgins. Circenses they were 
called, (saith Servius) because they were compassed with swords; 
of circa and enses; for the (not as yet nice) antiquitie having not as 
yet built any places fit for such exercises, practised them between a 
river side, and a rank of swords, that the idle might see danger on 
both sides.” “ Afterwards Tarquinius Priscus appointed a ring for 
them, which was afterwards called Circus maximus; and every year, 
as Livie saith, were those games celebrated, being diversely named, 
as Magni et Romani, et Circenses. They were consecrated to the 
god Consus, whom the Greeks call Hipposeidon, that is, Neptune, 
the horse rider, to whom Evander (as Dionysius saith) erected a tem- 
ple in Latium, and ordained a feast-day for him, which the Greeks 
called Hippoeratia, and the Latins, Consualia, on which day all the 
horses and mules were exempted from labour, and were decked with 
garlands.” He further states, that, “ when, as Romulus could not 
obtain women of the neighbouring nations for his citizens to marry 
with, by the advice of his grandfather, Numitor, and the Senate, he 
gave out that he would celebrate some games in honour of Nep- 
tune. So ‘the women, their neighbours, coming to see the sports, 
the Romans took them all away by force (especially the Sabines) 
out of the midst of the exercises. For, so had Romulus and his 
companions resolved, the fourth month after the building of Rome.” 
So much for the origin of this rational entertainment. From such 
a beginning we might augur nothing ordinary, in the way of purity 
of manners and strict virtue, in a community where it receives much 
countenance. It still, we believe, sustains the exemplary morals of 
its founders. As to the advantages of the circus, we have not much 
to say. But doubtless there must be many of them, or so expen- 
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sive and really laborious an institution could not live in a free, en. 
lightened, and Christian land. Never having heard others, how. 
ever, describe any they have discovered or experienced, I am left 
entirely to my own judgment, and this directed somewhat by the 
popular feeling, for I cannot speak from experience. But there are 
these advantages, all will perceive. 

1. A good number of beautiful horses are kept well fed and cur- 
ried; and the horse is certainly a noble animal, and ought to be 
taken care of. It would be a sin not to be willing they should have 
all they get, poor beasts! for they perform their part well. 

2. Tavern-keepers are able to make some money by the circus; 
and our worthy inns must be sustained—all trades must live. 

3. The wild animals, too, are fed, and have good attendance, such 
as few of them have any right to expect, seeing they are such ene- 
mies to man. 

4. The worthy performers chiefly are advantaged. They make 
their four hundred dollars or so, a day, clear of the expense of feed- 
ing their stock, and thus they keep themselves in good condition, 
from head to heels. Heels, we say, emphatically, for full as much 
depends on their heels as heads, in performance; for those are often 
where these should be, and without his heels, a performer would be 
almost as well off as if he had no head. 

5. Moreover, the people, for whose pleasure the treat is served 
up, have a most happy opportunity of getting rid of all their useless 
money, and of showing their generosity. What care they for five 
hundred dollars so well spent! They would give twice the sum, 
rather than miss the sight. 

6. The next advantage is the fine sentiment which is promoted 
by the display—a taste for the arts—for horsemanship—for com- 
pany—for dress—all these are greatly promoted. 

7. Then it is so useful in promoting family order, as parents and 
children all go, and the father and mother ean overlook the beha- 
viour of the young folks, and keep them steady. 

We forbear to speak of the advantages in a purely moral and re- 
ligious point of view, especially if any of old Romulus’ sons should 
happen to be among our modern Circensians, and play the old Sa. 
bine game again. They will forgive us the insinuation, we hope, 
but we do not assert any thing—no! not we! Well, g truce to this. 
Next, we may consider the patronage given to the cireus. And this 
is a very ample field. We have never observed any thing more 
general, at any time. All classes, either sex, all ages were there, 
except a few modish people, always unfriendly to the people’s hap- 
piness. I could expose them, but my charity forbids. Yes, all 
classes, I might add, all colours—that is, all we have here, for we 
do not pretend to have either Patagonians or Circassians, but we 
have the Caueasian, and African, and all were at the circus. This 
is real republican fashion—all on equality—none above, none below 
the rest. How amiable a sight—all on a footing, for the time being’ 
Each with his half of a dollar, or two or three of halves, if more 
than one is admitted. Now this is something like! It is doing the 
thing in good earnest! How moving a spectacle! ‘The town is all 
alive! The streets are strewn with people. The belles and beaus; 
the haut ton, and the plebeian—the mistress and maiden, all in one 
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vrand procession, their faces all to the same point; in they go— 
there they see—are seen—laugh, applaud, witness men and boys, 
and a poor lonely female from among the rest, all striving and toil- 
ing to entertain them. Up they go, down they go, over and over 
they go, again and again and again and again, till they have given 
jerks and twists enough of their poor limbs to pay their spectators 
for the fifty cents a piece, and then, ladies and gentlemen, you may 
go home. 

And now, it is all over in one place—and we must leave the 
agreeable assemblage to take their course to some other borough to 
give them a share of so rich a treat. Now is not this worthy of an 
American republic—a patronage such as must surely encourage and 
sustain the splendid institution. Indeed, so great are the expenses 
of the institution, that [ doubt not the musicians hardly get more 
than a member of Congress per diem, and each ostler and mounte- 
bank not less. And if the institution should go down, do you think, 
Mr. Editor, what the consequences must be? But it is a happy 
sireumstance, from all I ean hear, it is not likely to go down; for it 
seems to me both church and people are resolved to support it, for 
many attendants on it are seen at church—though far more, I must 
onfess, never are, or very seldom.—Presbyterian. 










J. M. 


Arr. VIII.—Early Religious Instruction. 












Tae importance of training the rising generation in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord is now generally acknowledged through- 
ut the religious community. It is matter of regret, however, that 
comparatively few seem to be aware that such instruction may be 
communicated at an early period; and the opportunity of conveying 
serious impressions to the youthful mind is frequently suffered to 
escape, until children are sent to school, and then religious subjects, 
even when they are not altogether neglected, occupy but a subordi- 
nate place in a course of education. It is the opinion, we think, of 
the excellent commentator, Thomas Scott, that children so young 
as four years of age, may be led to understand the great truths of 
the gospel, and be brought to feel, in some measure, their impor- 
tance. ‘To accomplish this desirable object, however, there is need 
that parents and others employed in training the young, should 
cherish a deep and habitual sense of the greatness and value of their 
task, and that they should, in a pains-taking, affectionate, and pray- 
erful manner, betake themselves to it. 

From a recent number of the Archives du Christianisme, a reli- 
gious journal, published in connexion with the Reformed Church in 
France, we select a number of useful remarks on this subject. The 
plan pursued by the writer may be found worthy of imitation by 
/hristian parents and teachers in these countries: we give it, in the 
earnest desire that Christian parents may be generally awakened to 
a sense of their duty, to make their little ones, from childhood, ac- 


quainted with the Scriptures, which are able to “make them wise 
unto salvation :”?— 
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“ Christian parents have need to be told that they should instruct 
their children, even when they are in childhood, in the word of 
God. ‘They should remember what is written,—Prov. xxii. 6, and 
they should earnestly desire to obtain the commendation with 
which the Lord honoured his servant Abraham, Genesis xviii. 18, 
Many, however, appear to be uncertain of the means which they 
ought to employ to perform faithfully a task so sacred and so diffi- 
cult. To assist them in this matter, I shall speak of a course of 
daily instruction, which follows the same order as the Bible, and 
which constitutes a truly religious service that parents may cele. 
brate with their children, before they have attained the age in which 
religious instruction usually commences. 

“| had two children, the one three years, and the other some 
months less than two years of age, when I began to institute a spe- 
cial religious service for them. Every morning I took them on my 
knees, and related to them the histories of the Bible in regular or- 
der, beginning with those of the Old Testament; on the Sabbath, | 
chose my subjects from the New Testament. I did not take the 
Bible in my hand, but I read it before-hand, and I found, most fre. 
quently, that I had only to imitate its language, to bring my narra- 
tive within the reach of my little hearers. I added a remark or 
two, by way of application, suggested by the narrative. Then I se- 
lected a very short and simple passage of scripture, corresponding 
to the subject I had been explaining, and I taught them to repeat it. 
A very short prayer closed the exercise. The service, in all its 
parts, extended, at farthest, to quarter of an hour in length. My 
servants attended, and took an interest in it. A respectable minis- 
ter, who paid me a visit two or three months after I had commenced 
this short service with my children, advised me to omit giving pas- 
sages of scripture to be repeated, as he was afraid that this task 
would render the whole exercise irksome to my little pupils. | 
followed his advice; but my children soon began to complain that I 
was giving them no passages to repeat, and, accordingly, I returned 
with pleasure to my first plan. My earliest attempts to convey re- 
ligious instruction, at an age so peculiarly tender, were, as may 
easily be conceived, by no means encouraging. The children un- 
derstood my explanations very imperfectly, but their progress was 
more rapid than I, myself, expected. In a few months, the eldest 
was quite capable of profiting by the service, and the younger fol- 
lowed soon after. On this plan I went over a complete course of 
Bible history, confining myself to the historical narratives, as the 
most interesting and the most useful to the young. I omitted a 
great part of Exodus, almost the whole of Leviticus. I traced the 
history in the books of Kings, adding some narratives from the 
books of Chronicles, by way of supplement. From the book of Job 
I took five or six lessons. I passed over the Psalms and the wr- 
tings of Solomon, and selected from the prophets, especially from 
Jeremiah, such pieces as were strictly historical. When I reached 
the New Testament, I traced the history of Christ as given by 
Luke, and the history of the Apostles as contained in the Acts. 
Here my first course terminated. Every day I pointed out upon 
chart, Ist. The portion of scripture from which I had drawn my 
narrative. 2d. The title of the narrative. 3d. The passage of scrip- 
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ture to be repeated. As an example, I may select the lesson drawn 
from the second chapter of Genesis, which I thus described: ‘ Gen. 
ii, 1—3,—The Day of Rest,—Exodus xx. 8.’ This course lasted 
three years, with occasional interruptions; and besides, whenever 
there happened any event more than usually interesting, I made it 
the subject of my narrative, instead of continuing the Bible history. 
In this way I varied my instructions, at the same time teaching my 
children to profit by passing events. Opportunities of this kind, of 
course, frequently occurred; the anniversaries of the birth of the 
children, their faults, and sometimes their good actions, diseases, 
deaths, accidents, &c., furnished appropriate subjects of instruction.’ 

« Afterwards, when the children were more advanced, a method 
of instruction was taken which combined the reading of select por- 
tions of the scriptures with reciting passages. I prepared myself by 
reading the portion of the Bible whence | proposed to draw instruc- 
tion: that preparation is indispensable. At the religious service, I 
caused each child to bring his Bible, which I had given him as soon 
as he was able to read. Sometimes I recited, sometimes I made the 
children read, each reading a verse in his turn. On the historical 
parts, I presented some reflections, and above all, questions which 
had for their object to illustrate the precepts of the Bible, and to 
make the application. I dwelt upon the passages of scripture which 
the children themselves had searched out: the first who had found 
the passage read it. I caused them to commit to memory longer 
passages than those which they had learned during the first course. 
In fine, besides the verse to be committed, I gave the children, as 
an exercise, themselves to search out passages in the Bible. Ex- 
ample:—find a passage on prayer; or, as less easy, find a passage on 
such a subject, in such an epistle, or in such a chapter; or again, 
quote a feature of the life of Moses or of Jeremiah—or other simi- 
lar questions. These researches in the scriptures were useful to the 
children; and the results of them were the more edifying and inte- 
resting to the whole family, that from the mouths of little children 
they learned the great truths of faith. Every day I noted down, 
Ist. The plan of scripture which furnished my subject. 2. The 
title which I gave to the instruction communicated. 3. A summary 
of the instruction and of the principal passages which I had quoted. 
4. The passage to learn by heart. 5. The subject which the chil- 
dren were to search out. I can say, that although all has been done 
very imperfectly, and with an infirmity for which I have cause to 
humble myself deeply before God, I have constantly seen the chil- 
dren interested, and receiving pleasure in the exercise, whether in 
the first or second course of instruction.” 


Art. IX.—The King of Prussia, the -Irchbishop of Cologne and 
the Pope. 


In a former number we referred briefly to the subject in dispute between the King 
of Prussia and the Pope, and his faithful allies. From the April number of the Scot- 
tish Christian Herald, an excellent religious periodical, we extract the following full 


Vor. XVI.—22 
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254 THE KING OF PRUSSIA, 
‘ 


account of the origin and progress of this affair, that our readers may be clearly ac. 
quainted with it.—Editors of Belfast Covenanter. 


Tue quarrel originated in the question of mixed marriages, or 
marriages between Protestants and Roman Catholics. For a long 
time such unions were discountenanced as much as possible; but, 
failing in this, it was endeavoured to introduce a conditionary pledge 
that the issue of such a marriage should be educated in the religion 
of the clergyman who performed it. The Protestant clergy, how- 
ever, in compliance generally with the civil laws of most of the 
states, very early abandoned the attempt to impose pledges of this 
nature, and their example was followed by many of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, while others refused to give the nuptial benediction 
where the required pledge was declined. The unconditional cele- 
bration of the marriage rite has prevailed for a very long period in 
the old provinces on the Rhine, comprising three-fourths of the Ro- 
man Catholie population of Prussia. Not so, however, in the terri- 
tories constituting the ancient bishoprics of Cologne, Treves, Pader- 
burn, and Munster; the two former of which were united to Prussia 
in 1815, and the two latter in 1803. In these western provinces, 
the general practice was a calling upon both parties to sign a writ- 
ten agreement to educate their children in the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and when this pledge was not given, the nuptial benediction 
was withheld. 

Both by the ancient laws of the kingdom, and even by the modi- 
fied law of 1803, all ante-nuptial compacts, such as we have re- 
ferred to, were declared illegal and strictly forbidden; and to the 
four western diocesses, which have since that period been united to 
Prussia, the same prohibition of all compacts, demanded by the 
priests before the solemnization of marriage, was extended, in 1825, 
at the earnest entreaty of both Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
On the passing of this last enactment, the bishops of the four west- 
ern diocesses expressed to his majesty their doubts whether they were 
empowered to call upon their clergy to solemnize, thus indiscrimi- 
nately and unconditionally, all mixed marriages, without express 
authority from the See of Rome. The king immediately com- 
manded them to lay their doubts before the Pope, and ask for the 
requisite powers; and he promised the aid of his minister at the 
Court of Rome to support their application. ‘lhe matter was laid 
before the pope in the spring of 1828, and his holiness, Leo XII, 
promised, at least, so to modify the discipline of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church in the four diocesses as to bring it into harmony with the 
requisitions of the civil laws. Mean while the reigning Pope died, 
and the negotiations werere sumed under the successor, Pius VIII. 
They resulted, in 1830, in the offer to the Prussian minister at Rome 
of two documents, purporting to contain the concessions of the Court 
of Rome on this subject. These documents, no doubt, dispensed 
with a wrilten promise, as necessary in the case of a mixed mar- 
riage, but, beside speaking slightingly of the Protestant creed, they 
enforced the rigorous examination of the Roman Catholic bride, and 
the exaction of all sorts of moral guarantees as to the education of 

her children. 

The Prussian minister, perceiving the hollow nature of the briefs, 
received them only conditionally, declaring that “he must abstain 
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from offering, beforehand, any opinion upon the definitive resolu- 
tion of his sovereign as to their acceptance.’? When the documents 
reached Berlin, the King of Prussia, without the slightest hesitation, 
declared them inconsistent with the promise originally given by 
Leo, and unsatisfactory in themselves, and returned them forthwith 
to the Court of Rome. The remainder of the year 1830, and the 
following years, 1831 and 1833, were spent in fruitless attempts, on 
the part of the Prussian minister, to procure the desired modifica- 
tion of these briefs. 

In the spring of 1834 the ambassador had an audience of leave of 
the Pope, before setting out for Berlin on his own private affairs. 
At this audience the Pope requested him to take back the briefs to 
Berlin, and explain to the king the insuperable difficulties felt by 
the See of Rome in conceding the modifications required. The 
Prussian minister stated that he had no authority to accept them, 
but that he would carry them to Berlin along with the papal mes- 
sage: promising, at the same time, to bring them back to Rome, 
should the king refuse to receive them. Accordingly, the briefs 
were again laid before the Cabinet of Berlin; and the ministers, 
anxious to bring matters to a settlement, decided to forego their ob- 
jections, and to recommend them to the king’s acceptance, provided 
the bishops, to whom they were addressed, were of opinion that 
they could be executed without violating the fundamental laws of 
the monarchy. ‘T’o ascertain this point they summoned to Berlin 
the then Archbishop of Cologne, Count Spiegel von Desenberg, and 


requested his opinion. ‘The reply of this prelate was decidedly fa- 
vourable, and accordingly an arrangement was drawn up and signed 
by him and the Prussian resident-minister at Rome, who was then 
at Berlin, and was appointed by his majesty his commissioner for 


, 


that purpose. To this “ Convention,” as it is called, the three other 
bishops of the Western Provinces gave in their adherence. 

Thus matters were apparently brought to an amicable conclusion, 
not, however, without an evident surrender of principle on,the part 
of the civil authorities. ‘They were desirous of putting an end to 
such an unseemly collision, and therefore they yielded rather than 
protract the controversy. The Protestants felt deeply the inconve- 
niences to which they were subjected by the terms of the “ Conven- 
tion,” but, from its being sanctioned by the government of the coun- 
try, they submitted. 

In July, 1835, Count Spiegel died, and it became necessary to 
choose a successor to him in the Archbishopric of Cologne. In a 
lueckless hour the government fixed upon a man of the most violent 
and intemperate passions, the Baron Clemens-August Droste von 
Vischering. This person, though by no means a favourite with the 
civil authorities, was very popular among the Westphalian Roman 
Catholics; and it was thought that his appointment to the See of 
Cologne would gratify many parties. It was natural, however, that 
before the appointment of Baron Droste, the government should be 
anxious to ascertain his views in regard to the long contested ques- 
tion of mixed marriages. His opinions were given in the following 
explicit terms: “ As to mixed marriages, I have long heartily wished 
that means might be found to settle this extremely difficult matter. 
I learned with joy the fulfilment of my wish; and you will have the 
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goodness to assure the ministers that I will take good care to main- 
tain the Convention made on this subject, conformable to the Brief 
of Pope Pius VIIL, and carried into practice in the four diocesses 
mentioned; and that I will cautiously abstain from attacking or sub- 
verting it, even if it were possible to do so; and that I will apply 
the same, in the spirit of love, to the purposes of peace.’”’ No state- 
ment could be, to all appearance, more clear and candid, and the 
Baron was forthwith elected to the See of Cologne. 

It will be interesting to trace the doings of this crafty Jesuitical 
prelate. No sooner did he receive his appointment than he set him- 
self to the display of his power. His efforts were, in the first in- 
stance, directed to the entire subversion of the Convictorium, in the 
University of Bonn—a charitable institution designed for the sup- 
port and education of some of the poorer class of Roman Catholic 
students. This religious foundation, within the walls of the univer- 
sity, had reared up many able and eminent men; but, by the fiat of 
the new Archbishop of Cologne, it was suppressed. 

The next act of Baron Droste was equally summary and higb- 
handed with that to which we have just adverted. The writings of 
the celebrated Professor Hermes, a Roman Catholic Professor of 
Theology at Bonn, had been, without apparent reason, condemned 
by a papal brief, dated 26th September, 1835. By the laws of Prus- 
sia, no bull or decree of the pope is of any foree without the royal 
vacet being affixed to it. In direct defiance of this law and of his 
oath of office, the Archbishop, in a circular to the professors of Bonn, 
dated 12th January, 1837, called on them forthwith to act on the 
papal brief, for the suppression of the doctrines of Hermes, as if it 
had already received the royal placet. 

The haughty prelate now proceeded to harass and annoy the pro- 
fessors themselves, and declined to sanction their lectures, thus in- 
terrupting the affairs of the university, and with no other view, ap- 
parently, than to stretch his ecclesiastical power to the uttermost. 

But, passing from these and other matters, we proceed to a consi- 
deration of the crafty Baron’s conduct in reference to the contested 
question of mixed marriages. His clergy had been acting, in many 
parts, in Opposition to the convention. Complaints, as of old, arose, 
and, on inquiry, it was discovered that they had been so acting by 
the express command of their archbishop. This may appear strange 
after the explicit consent which he gave to the terms of the conven- 
tion, before he received his appointment to the See of Cologne. But 
how does this Jesuit defend himself from so flagrant an inconsist- 
ency and breach of faith? He has the effrontery to affirm, that 
when he gave the promise in question he had never read, or even 
knew of the provisions of the convention; and he ventures to hint 
that, in cases where he should think the convention inconsistent 
with the papal brief, he should feel himself at liberty to elude it. 
For some time the archbishop persisted in setting at nought the 
agreement, on the faith of which he had been promoted. The go- 
vernment appealed to the Court of Rome for its interference. ‘The 
pope declined to take any steps in the matter, although it was 
shrewdly suspected that the prelate was acting under secret instruc- 
tions from the Court of Rome. 

The King of Prussia was anxious to proceed with the utmost le- 
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niency in dealing with the refractory archbishop. Count Stolberg, 
one of his most intimate friends, and the Prussian minister at the 
Court of Rome, were deputed by his majesty to confer with the 
baron, both in reference to mixed marriages and his conduct towards 
the University of Bonn. This conference was utterly fruitless. The 
deputies reported to the king that they had failed in inducing the 
cunning ecclesiastic to obey the laws. 

Still the government were unwilling to proceed to extremities. 
A month elapsed before any farther steps were taken. At length, 
on the 24th of October, 1837, a dignified letter was addressed to 
him by Baron von Altenstein, pointing out the illegality of his con- 
duct, and calling upon him either to fulfil the promise on the faith 
of which he had received his appointment, or to resign his See. He 
replied in the most evasive style, and refused either to fulfil his pro- 
mise or to resign. Feeling that his case was now desperate, he at- 
tempted, by inflammatory harangues, to rouse the Roman Catholic 
clergy of the district, and to enlist in his favour their sympathies 
and their influence. He dismissed the professors of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and, without waiting for the royal sanction, appointed 
his secretary, Michaelis, to a professorship, and removed the classes 
from this national institution to his own palace. Matters were now 
assuming a threatening aspect. Both clergy and people were in a 
state of the most violent excitement; and in these circumstances the 
government felt that they could no longer exercise forbearance. 
They determined to remove the archbishop from his diocess. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 15th of November, the order was issued from 
Berlin, and executed at Cologne on the evening of the 23d.. The 
officers who were despatched to execute the order begged the arch- 
bishop to render unnecessary the recourse to violent measures, offer- 
ing him permission to retire, voluntarily, to his native city of Mun- 
ster, and to remain there until the decision of the pope would be 
obtained. All was in vain. The archbishop would yield only to 
force; and on being informed that they were authorized to use force, 
should he render it necessary, he got into his own carriage, and was 
driven, under an escort, to Mindon, where private apartments were 
taken for him in the house of a merchant. 

The news, of course, soon reached Rome; and his holiness, greatly 
enraged at the firmness and dignified promptitude which had marked 
the proceedings of the Prussian government, issued a fierce mani- 
festo, declaring the secular power to have persecuted the Roman 
Catholic Church, and to have broken faith with the Papal See. Our 
readers may perceive from the simple historical details we have 
given, how far such charges were founded in fact. This strange 
document was put into the hands of the Prussian minister, on his 
return to the papal states for the purpose of laying tie whole con- 
duct of the archbishop before the pope. In vain did the minister 
complain of the violent and unfounded charges contained in the 
manifesto; in vain did he offer to prove that the archbishop had 
acted illegally; his holiness would hear nothing until the archbishop 
Was restored to his diocess. ‘To this extravagant and foolish de- 
mand, of course, the minister knew that the Court of Prussia could 
hot accede, and he therefore requested leave to quit Rome, as no- 


thing farther could be done in the matter. His place has been sup- 
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258 OBITUARY OF REV. ANDREW GRAY. 
plied, in the mean time, by a Chargé d’ Affairs, until the pope shall 
show some disposition to yield. 

From letters which have been lately seized by the police, and 
which Michaelis, the archbishop’s secretary, acknowledges to be his, 
it is evident that the conduct of Baron Droste had been of the most 
Jesuitical kind. He has been labouring, it appears, since his eleva- 
tion to the See of Cologne, to introduce Jesuits into the country, 
contrary to the laws of Prussia, and to restore practices of the most 
superstitious kind, which had fallen into desuetude. The king has, 
therefore, felt himself fully justified in all the proceedings which he 
has instituted against the refractory Bishop of Cologne; and not only 
so, but so little afraid of the thunders of the Vatican, that he has vi. 
sited another Roman Catholic prelate, who has also dared to act in 
a similar way in regard to mixed marriages, with the same treat- 
ment. 


Art. X.—Obituary of Rev. Andrew Gray. 


We seldom meet with an obituary notice containing so much of the realities of 
human life as the following, which is copied from the Livingston Republican, a poli- 
tical paper published in the western part of the state of New York. This brief, un. 
adorned narrative conveys a more thrilling interest to the contemplative mind, weaned 
from the vanity of pompous titles and the stupid admiration of this world’s pageantry, 
than the gorgeous biography of kings and captains of armies, It furnishes a practi- 
cal illustration of the following truths: 

1, That resolution and persevering industry can overcome obstacles which, to a 
weak and irresolute mind, appear insurmountable. 

2. That the most ordinary lot of God’s people, in this world, is one of trial and 
hard service. “I have called thee in the furnace of affliction.” 

3. That in all the straits of his people, God extends over them a special, and, not 
unfrequently, a remarkable providence, 


“We regret to record the death of another of those brave men to whom, under 
God, this country is indebted for her unequalled freedom. The Rev. AnprEew Gray, 
of Sparta, died at his house there, on Tuesday, the 13th ultimo, much and justly la- 
mented. He was seized with a paralytic stroke about a week preceding, and continued, 
nearly the whole time that elapsed before death closed his earthly career, unconscious 
of suffering. The few lucid moments he enjoyed after being seized, were spent in 
leaving his dying testimony to the truth and excellence of that hgly religion he was 
long successful in advancing. 

“ Mr. Gray was born on the Ist of January, 1757, in the county of Down, Ircland; 
and emigrated to this country, in company with his brother and family, previous to 
the revolutionary war. At the age of seventeen, he joincd in that momentous strug- 
gle which awakened the latent energies of the nation, and issued in the establish- 
ment of an imperishable basis of our precious and well earned independence. Being 
a man of uncommon strength and great energy of mind, his services were highly 
prized in the several engagements where he fought. At the battle of Long Island, 
he was unfortunately taken prisoner by the Hessians, who, with great barbarity, set 
him up for a target, to improve their skill in shooting. Three several times he 
escaped the deadly aim, by falling flat on the ground at the moment the discharge took 
place. ‘Thinking escape impossible, he remained in this position till the soldier who 
fired came up and rolled him over to see if he still breathed. Knowing that the bay- 
onet would finish what the musket had left undone, Mr. Gray then sprung to his fect, 
when at that instant another soldier interfered and claimed him as his prisoner. He 
seized him by the back of the neck, but the former soldier drew a sabre and aimed 4 
fatal blow at the youthful captive. A merciful providence again interposed for his 
deliverance. He cluded the stroke, but the soldier who held him had his arm cut of 
by the wrist. An altercation ensued, and death appeared inevitable; but just theo 
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an officer appeared, and rescued him from danger. He ordered a file of men to es- 
cort him within the British lines, who, though they dared not destroy him, gratified 
their bratal spirit by repeatedly knocking him down with the butt end of their guns. 
In this manner he was driven before thei to the British camp, about half a mile 
distant, covered with bruises, and mure dead than alive. Though be has encountered 
many perils since that time, and travelled many thousand miles, he has often been 
heard to say, that this appeared the longest and most dreadful march he ever per- 
forme d, 

«From Long Island, the prisoners were removed to the city of New York, where, 
with five or six hundred others, he was crowded into a small place of worship, in 
which there was not even room enough for them to lie down, For two days they re- 
mained without food, except a few baskets full of green apples, thrown in among 
them by the soldiery, to make sport. ‘The camp distemper broke out in consequence, 
and the scene which ensued baffles all description. From this loathsome place he 
was put on board of a Jersey prison ship; and for a period of six weeks he passed 
through a series of privations and cruelties which must for ever redound disgrace to 
the memory of his captors. Their food and drink were of the most abominable quali- 
ty, till hundreds perished under the fiery ordeal, and the living could not forbear to 
envy the condition of those whom death relieved from suffering. ‘These measures 
were resorted to with a view to make them enlist in the British ranks, and in some 
instances the dread of hunger and death impelled these poor men todo it, The 
wretched survivors were taken on shore, a line was drawn, provisions in abundance 
were exhibited, the drums beat for volunteers, and there Was no alternative offered 
hut “enlist or starve.” Human nature could scarcely withstand such a temptation. 
Mr. Gray being removed on ship board, and having gained a little strength, he 
watched his opportunity and made his escape. 

“ Being an expert swimmer, he dropped silently over the vessel’s side, eluded the 
sentinel’s vigilance, was preserved amid the foaming billows, and, fainting with fa- 
tigue and want, he safely reached the sliore. ‘The British camp lay between him and 
his friends, and the country around swarmed with the adherents of the enemy. For 
a considerable time he lay concealed; when, during the silence of the following night, 
lie contrived to pass the guards, and travelled for nearly sixty miles, exposed to fear- 
ful hardships, till he at length arrived at the American lines, ‘These miseries of war 
did not deter him from again taking up the sword in the cause of freedom. He 
fought courageously in some of the most bloody engagements that occurred during 
the war, more especially in those of Monmouth and Brandywine. The time now ap- 
proached, however, that his strength and talents were demanded in another field. He 
who had faithfully fought the battles of his adopted country, was henceforth destined 
to be a valiant soldier of the cross, Having come under conviction of sin, and found 
relief for an awakened conscience in the redemption of a Saviour’s blood, he longed 
to proclaim to others the way of salvation. But many obstacles had to be overcome 
before this could be accomplished. He was a stranger in a strange land—destitute 
if means to acquire a suitable education jor the sacred office—and without one friend 
to counsel him in his difficulties. Having obtained an honourable discharge when 
his country could spare his services, he hired himself out, among the Low Dutch, by 
the day, month, and year, that he might obtain a little money for the accomplish- 
ment of his fervent wishes. It was thus he acquired a knowledge of Dutch, in which 
language he often afterwards proclaimed the “ unsearchable riches of Christ.” He 
now commenced the study of Latin, but bis memory, naturally good, had become so 
imperfect by the hardships he had undergone, thet the difficulties he encountered in 
the study of the dead languages, appeared almost insuperable. But with admirable 
perseverance he persisted in his desiga, and gradually he found his memory improve 
and all his difficulties vanish. By the time he had acquired a knowledge of Latin, 
his resources failed, and having obtained the situation of usher in a school of emi- 
nenee, he taught the Latin in the day time and studied Greek at night. 

In consequence of his excessive application to study, his health began to sink; and 
being seized with a distressing vertigo, he was compelled for a time to relax his ex- 
ertions, Still he was able to keep up with the Greek class, notwithstanding all his 
disadvantages, and having now become acquainted with the language in which Ho- 
met wrote, he commenced to study Hebrew in the same manner. His zeal, ability, 
and devoted piety, attracted the notice of his preceptor, Dr. Peter Wilson, a warm- 
hearted Scotchman, afterwards Professor of Languages in Columbia College, New 
York, in whom the deserving student never failed to find a true friend and powerful 
patron, Having finished his divinity studies, he was licensed to preach, his inaugu- 
ral sermon being delivered in Low Dutch, in which language he had studied. When 
it was announced that the young Irishman was to officiate as a minister for the first 
time in Dutch, curiosity drew great numbers to hear him, and he who had not quailed 
where the bullet and the bayonet dealt destruction around on the gory battle field, 
trembled to face a friendly audience. After a very little experience, however, he 
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260 CONFLICT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT 


completely mastered this uncomfortable feeling; and few men have displayed greater 
composure, readiness of utterance, or strength of mind, while officiating in public, 
His services were put in immediate requisition, and, during the years 1792 and °93, 
he was engaged to preach for twelve months at Poughkeepsie, in the forenoon jpn 
Dutch, and in the afternoon in English, Having become acquainted with Miss Ma 
Stuart, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., he was married to that lady in 1792, by whom he had a 
numerous family, most of whom, with his affectionate partner, survive to lament his 
loss. ‘The next two years he continued to labour in the ministry, where his wife had 
resided; till, in 1795, he removed to Allegheny county, N. Y., in company with his 
brave early companion in arms, the celebrated Major Van Campen, and Mr. M‘Hen. 
ry. They purchased about three miles square of valuable land, and gave their joint 
bond for the amount; but their titles having failed, through some deception, they lost 
a handsome property. Mr. Gray lived about tweive years in Allegheny county, and 
for the most of that period watched over the spiritual interests of three congregations, 
at considerable distance apart, viz. at Dansville, Almond, and Angelica. Few consti. 
tutions could have sustained such excessive fatigue as he underwent; but nature had 
greatly favoured him in this respect, and the promise was fulfilied in his experience, 
“as the day is, so shall thy strength be.” He had often to contend with the fury of 
the elements, to brave the wild animals of the forest, and even to withstand the at. 
tacks of men nearly as savage. The God he served supported him amidst these dan. 
gers, and enabled him to say, “hitherto hath the Lord helped me.” About the year 
1807 he removed to Livingston county, and took charge of the two congregations of 
Sparta and Groveland. Not long after he was sent on a mission to the Tuscarora 
Indians, by the New York Missionary Society, and the Lord appearing to bless his 
labours, he continued among them several years. His ministrations are said to have 
been highly prized by the dark sons of the forest, and to have been much blessed in 
the conversion of many of their number. Between twenty and thirty church mem. 
bers were admitted by him to Christian privileges; and those who were benefited by 
his preaching and example, are spoken of as being highly exemplary in their beha- 
viour. The horrors of war, however, again scourged the country, and he and his iit- 
tle flock were greatly harassed thereby. On the morning of December 18th, 1814, 
the cry was raised, “ Lewistown is in flames,” and every one who could, sought 
safety in flight. It was the Sabbath morning, the day of sacred rest; but no rest did 
they enjoy. The table was prepared for breakfast, and the tea poured out, when the 
alarm was given: and in the depth of winter, their perilons march commenced. His 
household property and library were, of course, destroyed, and he obtained no remu- 
neration for his losses. He returned again to Sparta, and, as long us his strength 
permitted, he continued to officiate in the work of the Lord, His great age and in- 
ereasing infirmities rendered him unable to preach for several years preceeding his 
death, and these reasons, together with some unhappy occurrences which it is unne- 
cessary to particularize, induced him altogether to desist from official duty. ‘Toward 
the close of his life, his mental, as well as his bodily powers, were considerably en- 
feebled; but though his mind exhibited evidences of decay when speaking of human 
affairs, it was pleasing to observe how his dim eye kindled, his trembling lips glowed 
with eloquence, and his soul resumed all its wonted energy, when the Redeemer’s 
love to a perishing world was the theme of discourse. He departed this life without 
a struggle, in the midst of his afflicted ily, who yet “sorrowed not as those who 
have no hope.” A very large and respectable company followed his remains to the 
tomb, the procession being headed by two of our venerable revolutionary warriors, 
Captain Prime and Major Van Campen. His funeral sermon 4vas appropriately 
preached in the meeting house, where he had often fed multitudes with the bread of 
life, from these words of Isaiah, Ivii. 1, “ The righteous perisheth,” &c. At the time 
of his death he was in his 82d year, and had been, for nearly 50 years, a minister of 
Jesus Christ. “ And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, write, Blessed are 
the dead, who die in the Lord, from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow them.” 


—>——— 


Ant. XI.—Conflict between the Government and Church of 
Scotland. 
Ir appears from subsequent accounts that the Chureh of Scotland has taken a more 


decided stand against Erastian encroachment on her independeney than we had an- 
ticipated. One account speaks as follows:— 


“ Dr. Cooke is the leader of the subservient, or state, party in the church. He and 
the Earl of Dalhousie expressed their intention not to act on a committee to be ap 
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AND CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 261 


pouited in the case. The Earl said that he was conscientiously attached to the 
Church of Scotland, and hoped to die a member of it, but he should not consent again 
to sit in the judicatories of any church which, gloss it as you may, has resolved, dog- 
gedly, but virtuaily, to set at defiance the law of the land. ‘'The knell,’ said he, ‘ is 
now rung of the establishment of the Church of Scotland.’ ” 


If the haughty Earl’s declaration be true, that “ the knell is now rung of the esta- 
blishment of the Church of Scotland,” he will, probably, be soon called upon to sing 
the requiem of the Episcopal Establishment in Britain and the Popish in Canada. 
The most recent account, taken from the Belfast Covenanter, is given below:— 


«The Assembly decided in favour of the latter motion by a majority of 49—the 
numbers being 204 for Dr. Chalmers’s motion, and 155 for Dr. Cooke’s. While we 
cordially rejoice in the Church of Scotland endeavouring to free herself from evils ot 
overwhelming magnitude, which have hitherto marred her purity, prevented her effi- 
ciency, and obliged many who love her standards to continue in a state of dissent 
from her communion; and while we sincerely and fervently desire that the present 
difficulties with which she is surrounded may be overruled to facilitate her return to 
the state of covenanted purity, when she shone forth “clear as the sun, fair as the 
moon, and terrible as an army with banners,” we cannot refrain from making an ob- 
servation or two in reference to the measures which led to the present collision, and 
to the expressed views of some distinguished individuals who are contending for the 
independence of the church. 

“1, The Veto Act of 1834, although an important barrier against forcible intru- 
sion, is but a very imperfect approximation to the plain principle, equally of scrip- 
ture and common sense, that those in full communion with the church, and who are 
iccounted worthy to partake of all its ordinances, should have a voice in the election 
ofa pastor. Instead of the communicants, it proposes only the “ male heads of fa- 
milies,”’—and instead of securing to the people the liberty of choice, it only gives va- 
lidity to their refusal. ‘This law is unsupported by any authority from the New 
Testament; it is repugnant to the obvious principle, that those who are to derive 
benefit from his instructions should be allowed the unfettered right to choose their 
teacher, and that just as the interests concerned are the more momentous, so much 
the more should this right be secured inviolate. The actual members of the church, 
beyond all question, are the proper persons to choose the minister; and neither the 
limiting of the electors to the male heads of families, granting them only a negative 
in the matter, nor setting aside the choice of a majority of the people, by bringing in 
the amount of stipend paid, as is done by the largest Presbyterian body in our own 
country, can be viewed in any other light than as an infringement on the sacred 
rights of a Christian people, and as a sacrifice at the shrine of worldly expediency. 
We have always regretted that such excellent men as Lord Moncrieff and Dr. Chal- 
mers, who brought forward the Veto Act in the Assembly, and the majority who 
voted with them, should heve taken so low ground, and should not at once have re- 
cognised the scriptural principle of the right of the people to choose their own pas- 
tors. We are well aware that such a recognition would have struck at the founda- 
tion of the evil—the existence of patronage; but why not loudly demand the repeal 
of the Act of 1712? It has been a thousand times proved to be inconsistent with 
the purity and prosperity of the Church of Scotland; and many of her noblest sons, 
both in former and later times, have lifted up a bold and uncompromising protest 
against Patronage. Is it not far more worthy of public Christian men at once boldly 
to denounce the evil, and seek its abandonment, than to adopt a course by which, in 
reality, the church sanctions it, and only aims to mitigate some of its evils? We 
feel assured God will teach his servants otherwise; and we earnestly desire that He 
may give them another spirit: and we cannot but regard the present difficulties that 
have arisen in carrying out the provisions of the Veto Act as loudly proclaiming that 
the safe course is not to trust in princes, but, adopting the clear rule of the Divine 
Word, to go forward in promoting the purity and extending the bounds of the 
church, 

“2. We are grieved to hear such distinguished champions for the truth as Dr. 
Chalmers, declaring that even the last decision of the Assembly is not to be under- 
stood as opposed to patronage; that they are not to be regarded as anti-patronage 
men at all; and that their maxim is not the ‘ Christian rights of the people, but ‘ the 
Christian good of the people. ‘The case of the new Church in Leith, which, chiefly 
through the influence of Dr. Chalmers, was decided by so large a majority as 112, 
and in which the Assembly, by a solemn act, actually created a new patronage in 
the family of a single individual, is a melancholy instance to show how far great 
and good men may be misled through the influence of an evil system with which 
they have long been connected. If Dr. Chalmers and those who act with him think 
that thus they will conciliate the patrons, and carry their measure with the govern. 
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ment, we fear they will find themselves sadly mistaken. If there is any thing in the 
present contest that will enlist the prayers and exertions of good men of various 
names in behalf of the Church of Scotland, it must be in her open and undisguised 
opposition to all Erastian authority and influence. And never, we believe, will it be 
found that the Christian good of a people will be effectually promoted, where their 
Christian rights are not tully maintained and perpetuated, 

«3. Lastly, we rejoice most cordially in the expression of public sentiment on this 
great question, that has been given throughout various parts of Scotland, since the 
rising of the General Assembly, and in the firm and unbending attitude that has been 
assumed by some of the subordinate courts of the Church of Scotland. Some public 
meetings have been held, chietly by the laity, in which the speakers have ably as. 
serted the great doctrines of Messiah’s Headship, the independence of the Church, 
and have proclaimed determined hostility to Erastianism; the most eloquent and 
warm-hearted tribute of respect was also paid to the memories of our Covenanting 
forefathers, and even the declaration was put forward, that to return to a sense of co. 
venant-obligation would prove an effectual means of vindicating the church’s inde. 
pendence and liberties against the encroachments of the state. ‘These movements 
augur well for the advancement of truth; and whatever may be the result of the mo. 
tion, we trust that the knell of patronage and Erastianism has been sounded in the 
Church of Scotland. 

“ By recent intelligence, we perceive that the case of Lethendy, which was similar 
to that of Auchterarder, has heen decided by the Court of Session against the Pres. 
bytery of Dunkeld, and the General Assembly who instructed them; and that the 
Presbytery, according to the direction of the commission, appeared at the bar of the 
Court of Session, and were reprimanded, this judgment being pronounced by a small 
majority of the judges, instead of the sentence of imprisonment. In the case of 
Marnoch, which was also similar to that of Auchterarder, the Synod of Moray are 
properly the parties at the bar of the Court of Session, the Presbytery of Strathbogie 
having resolved to submit to the Court.* In all these cases the Presbyteries are pro- 
hibited by the Assembly from taking any steps to induct the presentees, while it is 
admitted that, from the judgment of the House of Lords, they are legally entitled to 
the temporalities.” 


Arr. X.—Calumnies of the Romish Priests against the Bible. 


Tue evangelical societies of Paris and Geneva continue to send colporteurs into 
various provinces of France, to distribute there the word of God, The efforts oi 
these ebscure and humble labourers, so despised in the eyes of the world, are abun- 
dantly blessed by the Spirit of God, They belong, generally, to the lower classes of 
the people, and have not received a liberal education; but they are taught from above 
the important truths of Christianity, and often do more good by their simple exposi- 
tion of the gospel, than divines with all their learning and eloquence. They can say, 
as the apostle Paul: “ My speech and my preaching was not with enticing words ot 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power; that your faith shonld 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 

Many facts, related in the letters of the colporteurs, show that the Bible meets 
with favour among papists. But this success irritates the priests, who are afraid of 
seeing the last remnants of their authority fall under the influence of the Bible. 
Some years ago, when Bible societies were less known in France, the priests acted 
apart, each as his own character and passions prompted him, Now, they form, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, a sort of association, or conspiracy, to prevent 
the cireulation of the Holy Scriptures. They have a common accusation agreed upon 


* The cases of Lethendy and Marnoch furnish a higher stretch of the authority of the Court of 
Session than that of Auchterarder. When the presentees were rejected by the people of these pa 
rishes, the patrons acquiesced, and issued new presentations. The Court of Session, however, 0 
terfered, and came down with peremptory interdicts, granted at the request of the defeated pre 
sentees 

We intended to have noticed a number of pamphlets which have been published on this subject 
and which were kindly sent us. 

The speeches of Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Burns, Rev. Mr. Candlish, and Alexander E. Monteith, Esq 
in the Assembly, have been published in pamphlets; they are very excellent, and deserve to be ex 
tensively circulated. We have also perused with much pleasure the speech of Rev. William Cun- 
ningham, delivered at a pubiic meeting in Edinburgh, on the same subject. The fullest and most 
satisfactory publication, in relation to this important case, that we have seen, is a pamphiet enti- 
tled “ The Present Conflict between the Civil and Ecclesiastical Courts Examined; with historical 
and statutory evidence for the jurisdiction of the Church of Scotland,” by the Revs Andrew Gray, 
A.M. This is an octavo pamphlet, published by Johnstone, Edinburgh ; it abounds in valuable i 
formation, and forms a masterly defence of the church's independence and liberties. 
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among themselves, and which they all repeat nearly in the same terms, And what 
do you think is the accusation? ‘They pretend that Protestants have falsified, muti- 
lated the Bible, adding what does not belong to it, and taking away what does. “ It 
is no more the Word of God,” say they: “you sel! false translations, in which you 
have introduced blasphemies, falsehoods, heresies!’ Thus write bishops in their 
pastoral letters, and thus preach curates from the pulpit throughout France. The 
colporteurs every where meet with people who refuse to purchase the scriptures, say. 
ing: “ Your Bibles are not the true Bible!” . 

It is easy to see why the Romish church adopts and publishes this foul calumny. 
At first, the ministers of this church simply forbade the reading of the Bible, without 
adding that it was falsified. But this prohibition became disgraceful to them. ‘They 
were at a loss to justify themselves when reproached with taking away from men the 
holy Bible given for their instruction. So bad a cause could not be sustained, and 
often the most docile followers of the priests exclaimed against such injustice. The 
priests, therefore, changed their ground of dispute with their usual address and per- 
tidy. “Oh! you can read the Bible, if you please; we do not hinder you; we highly 
respect the Word of God; but be on your guard! ‘The protestant colporteurs bring 
you books filled with lies, under the title of the Bible!” A convenient calumny, 
truly, and which would inflict a severe blow upon the labours of Bible Societies, if it 
were not palpably false, But in this case, as in many others, the calamny falls upon 
the head of those who invent it. 

At Toulouse, one of the most important cities of France, the archbishop having 
stated, in his pastoral letter, that the translations of the Bible were false, several zeal- 
ous Christians, pastors and members of consistory, replied, in a spirited pamphlet, 
that they were ready to hold a conference with priests appointed by the archbishop, 
to compare their translations with the original text. ‘They solemnly challenged the 
Romish clergy to accept this offer, or to take back their accusation. The archbishop 
refused to have our Bibles examined in concurrence with the pastors, well knowing 
that he could not prove his lie. But this refusal itself has opened the eyes of many 
Roman Catholics; the pamphlet of the defenders of protestantism has been read in 
the whole city of Toulouse, and the archbishop has been obliged to keep silence. 

Lately, at St. Quentin, a city of the north of France, the vicar repeated, in a pub- 
lic discourse, the same calumny. ‘The pastor wrote immediately to this priest, ask- 
ing him to prove his assertion or to retract it. The priest replied that protestants 
had cut off the apocryphal books, and that this justified him in maintaining that the 
Bible was falsified. But the pastor showed him, in a second letter, that this answer 
was not sufficient, because the attack of the popish preacher was directed against the 
whole translation, that is to say, against the canonical books as well as the apocry- 
phal books. He again requested bim to point out the chapters and verses, the words 
where the translations appeared incorrect. The curate dared not go farther in this 
dispute: a new source of confusion to the church of Rome.”—G, pr F, 


a 


Arr. XI.—Pious Sayings of Good Men. 


Bistior Burner, from his zealous care of his diocess, made it a rule yearly to visit 
the various parishes of which it was composed, and treated, with the most distin- 
guished regard, such ministers as were eminent for their piety, and most attentive 
in their care of the souls of the people. One of those had frequently expressed the 
great importance of well understanding our Lord’s meaning of the beatitudes, and of 
this in particular: “ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” Many 
anxious inquiries yet left this gracious minister unsatisfied in his own mind, of the 
just and true explanation, and many prayers were added to prevent any partial view, 
ot hasty opinion, from being adopted by him. In this unresolved state, he took a 
morning’s walk some considerable distance from th? parish, and observing a habita- 
tion more wretched than any he had before seen, walked towards it, and, to his sur- 
prise, heard a voice of great and joyous praise: drawing nearer, he heard it as that 
of an individual only. He wanted to learn the cause, and looking in at the window, 
viewed the poor inhabitant in the most wretched state of outward want and poverty 
that he had ever beheld. She had, on a little stool before her, a piece of black bread 
and a cup of cold water; and with hey eyes and hands lifted up to heaven, as in a 
rapture of praise, repeated these words: “What! all this, and Jesus Christ too! 
What! all this, and Jesus Christ too!” It wants not to be added, that with the living 
lesson which this good man here learnt, he, with holy gratitude, returned, well un- 
derstanding who only inherited, in our Lord’s sense, the whole earth, by possessing 


Him. And thus we best find out the supposed paradox of Paul: “as having nothing, 
yet possessing all things.” 
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264 NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Harrep or Sin.—All men seem to be in some measure sensible of the odious na. 
ture and evil demerit of sin; but the misery is, that it is chiefly of the sins of others, 
and especially of the sins of others against themselves. If men hated sin as much 
in themselves as they do in others, humility would be a more common virtue. If it 
were duly reflected on, it would bring us to a just sense of the nature and demerit of 
sin, to observe, that they who hug and caress it most in themselves, cannot help ab. 
horring it in others. A man will hate the image of his own sin when he sees it jn 
his friend, or the child of his bosom. What is most unaccountable in this matter js, 
that men should be so shamefully partial and unequal in their way of judging about 
it. When the question is about a man’s own sin, his heart devises a thousand arti- 
fices to excuse or extenuate it, which artifices are oftentimes as applicable to all sin, 
in general, as to his own sin. But when a man is under the influence of passion 
against the sins of others, it quite alters the case. He finds no end in exaggerating 
the guilt of an injury or affront, and his passion will find means to make pretended 
excuses appear heavy aggravations. ‘The common excuses of human frailty—strength 
of temptation, and the like—will appear to him too refined and metaphysical to have 
any effectual influence for moderating his passion. The vehemence of such passions 
against sin would do very little prejudice to charity, if these passions were as equal 
and impartial when directed homewards as they are vehement against others. If 
men could as thoroughly and sincerely hate themselves as they do their neighbours, 
it would be a good help towards loving their neighbours as themselves.—M‘ Laurin, 


Farru.—True faith utterly disclaims all ground of pretension to justification and 
eternal life but on the sole footing of God’s absolute grace and the Messiah’s finished 
salvation. 


The faith of God’s people is a faith inseparably connected with holiness, and in. 
fallibly productive of practical obedience. Whoever has St. Paul’s faith, will and 
must have St. James’s works. 


Little faith goes to heaven no less than great faith; though not so comfortably, yet 
altogether as surely. 


8 — 


QUERIES. 
To rue Eprror or Tue Rerieiovs Montror. 

Dear Sir,—If you think it for edification to give the following 
queries a place in the Monitor, and yourself or some of your cor- 
respondents publish a reply to the same, you will at least oblige one 
of your subscribers, 

It is a duty frequently enjoined on church members, by the word 
of God, to pray for those who minister to them in word and doc- 
trine. And it is a petition we frequently hear put up in the pray- 
ers of pious, religious persons, that the Lord would bless, strengthen, 
support, and encourage all those who have 1s comMIssIOn to preach 
the everlasting gospel. But, as we are not at present Jo expect in- 
mediate or extraordinary commissions from the Most High, as of 
old, 1. Wherein does a divine commission consist, by virtue of which 
a person would be entitled to the prayers of the church as a minis- 
ter? 2. Are all those who profess to preach the gospel entitled to 
the prayers of the church as ministers? B. 


eer ne { 


To CorrEesponpENTs.—Shadrach, and the Minutes of the Con- 
vention of Reformed Churches, which recently met in this city, 
may be looked for in the next number. We have taken notes of 
the debates, an outline of which may be laid before our readers. 
The letter in relation to a supposed error in the minutes of Synod 
was not received in season to be noticed in the present number. 
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